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SUCCESS STORY WAS BORN! 


On November 20, 1917, the 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Also recommended films for discrimt- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 
included.) 

Plays and films reviewed in this is- 
sue are marked *. 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fifth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17, 1943) a rollick- 
ing adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert 
in the fast-moving Abbott manner. (George 
Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1043) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (Aug. 3, 
1943) by Martin Vale provides Elisabeth 
Bergner with an effective vehicle for bril- 
liant acting. (Reud and Czinner) 


ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (Oct. 7, 1943) 
Mary Martin, a delicious, light-hearted 
Venus, in the Weill-Nash-Perelman-de 
Mille musical. (Cheryl Crawford) 


CARMEN JONES (Dec. 2) engaging mod- 
ern adaptation of Bizet’s opera gaily 
interpreted by all-Negro cast. Words by 
Oscar Hammerstein II. (Billy Rose) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8) 
John van Druten’s radiant comedy suavely 
interpreted by Margaret Sullavan and 
Elliott Nugent. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


MEXICAN HAYRIDE (Jan. 28) opulent 
musical enlivened by Cole Porter songs 
and the irresistible antics of Bobby Clark. 
(Michael Todd) 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL 
(March 14) the Werfel-Behrman intri- 
guing fantasy of a world at war, brilliantly 
acted by Oscar Karlweis and Louis Cal- 
hern. (Theatre Guild) 


CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY (April 5) 
farce and foolery in a Tucson boarding 
house, dramatized by the Epsteins. Period 
set (1916) by Howard Bay. (Edward 
Gross) 


FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8) musical 
comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis. 
With Gertrude Niesen. (David J. Wolper) 


THE SEARCHING WIND (April 12) by 
. Lillian Hellman deals with the pre-war 
attitude of a ‘man of good will’ and its dis- 
astrous consequences. (Herman Shumlin) 


_ 


Music by KURT WEILL 


Book by Lyrics & 
$..J. OGDEN GDE 
PERELMAN & NASH NASH 
Staged by ELIA KAZAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Eves. 8:30 











“The hit ice show of the century.” 


— Garland, Journal-American 


“A terrific bargain ... take the whole 
family.” =— Coleman, Mirror 


75¢ > $1.25 z $1.65 Plus Tax 


Sat. Eves. Only: 78¢ to $2.40 Plus Tax 
SONJA HENIE and ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 
present 


HATS OFF TO ICE 
CENTER THEATER 


Rockefeller Center Co. 5-8474 
America’s Only Ice Theatre 


Eves. 8:40, Sunday 8:15. No Monday Pert. 
Mats. Wed., Sat. 2:40, Sun. at 3. 


Mail Orders Filled 
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“A HIT.”” — Walter Winchell 


ROBERT REUD and PAUL CZINNER 
present 


ELISABETH 
BERGNER 


“SEE IT BY ALL MEANS.” 
—Garland, Journal-American 


THE TWO 
MRS. CARROLLS 


A play by MARTIN VALE 


with ONSLCW STEVENS 


BOOTH THEATRE, 45th St. West of B’way 
Cl 6-5969, Evgs. 8:40 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:40 

















3rd YEAR 


“The best written, best cast, best directed, 
best acted play of the season.” .. 


Danton Walker, News 


| ANGEL 
| STREET 
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wit 
IL VIOLA DONALD 
HUMPHREYS KEATS RANDOLPH 
Staged by SHEPARD TRAUBE 
BIJOU THEATRE 
45th St. West of Broadway 


Evenings including Sunday at 8:40 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday at 2:40 
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PICK-UP GIRL (May 3) a case history 
in a juvenile court reflecting conditions jy| 
New York in this year of war. (Colligg,| 
Bloomfield and Kaplan) 


HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22) with Fredgj, 
Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Staging |y 
Catherine Littlefield. (Henie and Wirtz) 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS (June 29) whok! 
sale murder by Agatha Christie, wit, 
Halliwell Hobbes, Estelle Winwood anj 
eight other victims. (Shuberts and Alber 
de Courville) } 


SCHOOL FOR BRIDES (Aug. 1) oop, 
ventional farce with all the trimming 
(Howard Lang) 


) 
CATHERINE WAS GREAT (Aug. 2), 
spectacle written by Mae West and with 
that lady in thetitlerole. Directed by Roy 
Hargrave; settings by Howard Bay. (4, 
chael Todd) 


* SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 27) an ope. 
etta based on the life and music of Edvar; 
Grieg. Music adapted by Robert Wrigh; ) 
and George Forrest. Choreography by 
George Balanchine. With Irra Peting, 
(Edwin Lester) 


* ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30) Philip Yor. | 
dan’s play originally produced by the 
American Negro Theatre. Harry Wag. | 
staff Gribble, director. (John Waldberg) 


*STAR TIME (Sept. 12) vaudeville revue’ 
with Lou Holtz, Benny Fields, the De 
Marcos, the Berry Brothers. (Paul Small) 


*WHILE THE SUN SHINES (Sept. 1) 
comedy by Terence Rattigan. With 
Melville Cooper, Stanley Bell, Alexander 
Ivo. Staged by George S. Kaufman. (Maz ' 
Gordon) 


THE ODDS ON MRS. OAKLEY (0ct. 2 
farce by Harry Segall. Directed by Arthur » 
Sircom; set by Frederick Fox. (Rober 
Reud) 


MEN TO THE SEA (Oct. 3) by Herbert 
Kubly. Eddie Dowling, staging; Howard 
Bay, sets. (Dave Wolper) 


SOLDIER’S WIFE (Oct. 4) written and | 
staged by Rose Franken. With Martha 
Scott, Myron McCormick, Frieda Ines } 
cort, Glenn Anders, Lili Darvas. (William 
Brown Meloney) 


* BLOOMER GIRL (Oct. 5) musical com- 
edy set in a small town, upstate, in 1861, 
Lyrics by E. Y. Harburg and music by 
Harold Arlen. Choreography by Agnes de 
Mille; scenery by Lemuel Ayers; costumes 
by Miles White. With Celeste Holm. } 
John C. Wilson and Nat Goldstone) 


THE MERRY WIDOW (Oct. 7) The new 
Opera Company production at the City 
Center, with Jan Kiepura and Marta | 
Eggerth. (Yolanda Mero-Irion) 


CLOSED | 


LOWER NORTH (Aug. 25—Sept. 2) 

SLEEP NO MORE (Aug. 31—Sept. 4) 

DOWN TO MIAMI (Sept. 11-10) 

LAST STOP (Sept. 5-23) 

* THE DAY WILL COME (Sept. 7-23) 
HARRIET (N. Y. City Center, Sept. 27-Od. 5) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


THE VISITOR, dramatization by Kenneth 
White of a novel of the same name. Di- 
rected by the producer. (Herman Shumlin) 


REMEMBER MAMA, Kathryn Forbes 
novel, Mama's Bank Account. dramatized 
and directed by John van Druten. With 
Mady Christians and Osc2r Homolka. 
Set by George Jenkins. (Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II) 
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GEORGE ABBOTT'S 
FUNNIEST COMEDY HIT 








sy F. HUGH HERBERT 


2nd YEAR 


BILTMORE THEATRE 


W. 47 St. Mats. Wed., Sat. 











Food for the starving people of 


Greece, China, Yugoslavia and 
Norway. Clothing for bombed-out 
chil- 
Nazi 
bombs. Seeds to plant in devastated 


The USO with its clubhouses, 


civilians. Rehabilitation of 


dren, nerve-shattered by 
soil. 
its camp shows and its other recre 

ational facilities for our servicemen 


Aid to 


our boys in war prison camps. 


and for our war workers 


These are but a few of the vital 
things which the National War 
Fund is making possible for the 


betterment of humanity. It can be 
possible only if you and I and every- 
one in this country contribute to 
this great work through our local 
Community War Fund. 

We must give and give — not 
until it hurts, for giving to a cause 
such as this could never hurt. It 
can only exalt. 

Send in your contribution right 
away to your local war fund rep- 


resenting the National War Fund. 


= 


Cornelia Otis Skinner 











| NONE BUT THE 


THE PERFECT MARRIAGE, written and 
directed by Samson Raphaelson. With 
Miriam Hopkins and Victor Jory. Set by 
Oliver Smith (Cheryl Crawford) 

SNAFU, 
serviceman, 

EMBEZZILED HEAVEN, 


Franz Werfel’s novel by 


a George 

(George F 1 hhott) 

dramatization of 
Ladislaus Bus- 


Fekete and Mary Helen Fay. With Ethel 
Barrvmore and Albert Basserman. B. [den 
Pay ne, director. (Theatre Guild) 

SADIE THOMPSON, musical version of 


Rain, 
by Howard Dietz 
Duke Directed by 
who was also co-author of the book. 
scenery; Motleys, costumes. 


ixmian) 


ON THE SCREEN 


and music by Vernon 
Rouben Mamoulian, 
Boris 
Aronson, (A 


P. Wi 


ATTACK! (the Battle for New Britain) 
reinforces the impression that the most 
remarkable films being made today are 
these Signal Corps records of war at the 


front. A vivid account of a beachhead 
operation and the rigors of jungle fighting, 
made under the supervision of Lt. Col, 
Robert Presnell. 


DRAGON SEED, for all its length and un- 
necessarily archaic speech, builds a power- 
ful and dramatic picture of a Chinese 
family’s slow rise to anger aginst the Jap 


invaders. With Walter Huston, Aline 


| MacMahon, Katharine Hepburn. (MGM) | 
| HAIL 


THE CONQUERING HERO, Pres- 
ton Sturges once more proves that slap- 
stick, sentiment and social commentary 
mix happily in the hands of an expert. 
(Paramount) 


LONELY HEART, Clif- 
moody and evocative film 
version of the Richard Llewellyn novel, 
handsomely acted by Ethel Barrymore, 
Cary Grant and others and with a score 


by Hanns Eisler. (RAO) 
* THE SEVENTH CROSS, Anna Seghers’ 


novel makes a haunting and effective film, 
with Spencer Tracy heading a fine cast 
and Fred Zinnemann winning laurels for 
his first important directorial assignment 


ford Odets’ 


(MGM 

*THUNDER ROCK returns te its native 
shores in the screen version made in 
Great Britain an etfective restatement 
of Robert Ardrev’s tribute to man’s cour- 
age, with Michael Redgrave in the lead. 
Eenelish Filn 

WILSON, Darryl Zanuck’s handsome and | 


of the First World War 
Frotti provides the 
and Alexander Knox 
President. 


stirring biography 
President. Lamas 
highly literate script, 
the fine characterization of the 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


Recommended on earlier lists: 


DESTINATION TOKYO (Warner 


MADAME CURIE (.VUGM 
THE SONG OF BERNADETTE (20th Century-Fox 
VOICE IN THE WIND (United Artists 


Abbott comedy of an ex- 


with June Havoc in the o id. Lyrics | 





“AN IRRESISTIBLE DELIGHT!” 


| —BARNES, Herald Trib. 
| mLFRED de LIAGRE, Jr. 
| Wi atgat 7 mm 
| 
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AUDREY CHRISTIE, 


MOROSCO, eta tie St. W. of B’way. Cl. 6-6230 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2: 35 
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of No. 1 stage production 
Danton Walker, News 


“This column's choice 
of 1944,” 


EDWIN ee. presents 
NEW OPERETTA TRIUMPH 





West of Broadway 
CO. 5-2412. Evgs. 8:30 Sharp Please. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
« @ os ¢ « 
“Most entertaining murders in town.” 
Walter Winchell, Mirror 


AGATHA CHRISTIE'S Thriller 


IMPERIAL Thea. 45th St. 









. BROADHURST Thea. 44 St., W. of B'way 
Ci. 6-6699. Evenings at 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2:40 






THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 
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OTHELLO as produced by the Old Vic company in London, 1942, with 
Frederick Valk as the Moor and Bernard Miles as Iago. Tyrone Guthrie, 
administrator of the Old Vic, writes ‘Some Notes on Direction’ in this issue. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


NATIONAL THEATRES AT HOME 


AND ABROAD — THE CITY CEN- 
TER PLAYBILL 


Pein eee national theatre is built 
in the image of its people — which 
is another way of saying that a nation 
gets the theatre it deserves. In a democ- 
racy a national theatre must be fought 
for as have all progressive institutions, 
fought for through trial and error, 
through example and persuasion. 

Now as the countries of the world 
begin to live again after the nightmare 
of the last five years, their national 
theatres are once more resurgent. Rus- 
sia’s theatre, indeed, was never blacked 
out. Supported by the government as a 
necessary part of the people’s spiritual 
life, it blossomed through the war and 
now opens its new season with a flourish 
—a ‘jubilee’ at the Maly in Moscow 
and, in Stalingrad, a burst of produc- 
tions in the newly restored opera house. 
France, too, has its National Theatre, 
now reborn in Paris under Edouard 
Bourdet’s direction. The war has brought 
England several steps nearer the goal 
with CEMA allocating government funds 
to such enterprises as the Old Vic. Here 
is England’s national theatre in embryo: 
it has its artists, its directors, its basic 





GEORGE BALANCHINE, carica- 
tured above by Wynn, is much in 
the dance news this fall, with pre- 
miéres of his ballets Danses Con- 
certantes and Le Bourgeots Gentil- 
homme at the Ballet Russe and 
Waltz Academy at the Ballet Theatre. 
He was also choreographer for Song 
of Norway, currently running on 
Broadway. 
* 

LONDON’S two repertory seasons 
are well under way. While the Old 
Vic opens with Peer Gynt, Richard 
III and Arms and the Man at the 
New Theatre, John Gielgud at the 
Haymarket appears in his new pro- 
duction of Hamlet, alternating with 
Love for Love and The Circle. His 
company includes such ranking play- 
ers as Leslie Banks, Peggy Ashcroft, 
Leon Quartermaine, Yvonne Arnaud. 
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THEATRE ARTS 
FOLLOWING up their first tenta- 


tive concessions to the idea that our 
soldiers abroad enjoy the better 
things in theatre as well as the more 
light-headed and -hearted, USO- 
Camp Shows announces two fresh 
experiments in overseas shows. One 
is a streamlined Porgy and Bess, with 
John Garth III in the Porgy role, 
Frances Brock as Bess and Bobby 
Johnson as Sportin’ Life. Paul Morri- 
son has redesigned Catfish Row on 
folding, fabric sets for easy trans- 
portation at the front. The other in- 
novation is a ballet troupe of six, 
headed by Grant Mouradoff and 
scheduled for a six-months’ tour of 
the foxhole circuit. 


S 
HOLLYWOOD’S inexorable happy 
ending, script willy-nilly, had a sur- 
prising forerunner in the last century 
in an alternative finale for Ibsen’s 
A Doll’s House, according to a re- 
cent article in the British Drama 
League’s bulletin, War-Time Drama. 
In response to a request for a less 
distressing ending, on behalf of the 
actress who played Nora, Ibsen 
wrote a new curtain dialogue recon- 
ciling Nora and Helmer, and this 
version was played successfully in 
Germany and Scandinavia. But 
Nora, herself, didn’t like the idea, 
nor did Ibsen, who finally requested 
that the original be restored. 


e 

AFTER many months of darkness, 
theatres in Paris open their doors 
again. The French National Theatre, 
headed by Edouard Bourdet, an- 
nounces John Steinbeck’s Of Mice 
and Men for their first bill. Pierre 
Dux manages the Comédie-Frangaise 
and Armand Salacrou the Odéon. 


2 
EVERY editorial office is plagued 
by Gremlins now and again and ours 
paid us a visit last April when we 
failed to give credit to Jack Minster 
for his direction of the London pro- 
duction of 4n Ideal Husband. 
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pattern — and now some beginnings of 
government backing. 

Where in all this is the National 
Theatre of the United States? It exists 
as a one-page document, without plan, 
without funds, without prestige; it exists 
potentially in the wealth of the country 
and the exuberance of its theatre talents. 
It exists preeminently in the minds and 
hearts of many people, determined to 
fight for it in the new world a’coming. 


N° BETTER testing ground for an 
American National Theatre could 
be found than the civic theatres that 
begin to take form throughout the coun- 
try. Such an enterprise as the New York 
City Center of Music and Drama has, 
therefore, a dual responsibility. It can 
not only serve its city; it can also set the 
pattern for like undertakings and lay the 
foundations of a nationwide theatre for 
the people. So far the City Center has 
signally failed to meet this challenge. 
After a tentative and hopeful beginning, 
it now threatens to become no more 
than an outpost of the subway circuit, 
satisfied with offering its audiences 
‘package’ shows of varying quality 
which represent no consistent or con- 
sidered policy. From the musical stand- 
point the Center is far more fortunate. 
Leopold Stokowski will once again con- 
duct a series of concerts, adding opera 
and ballet to the program he developed 
last year. Here is ‘the best, for the lowest 
prices, for the greatest number of people’. 
It is time for the City Center to call upon 
the theatre for entertainment of a like 
calibre. It is time for the theatre to take 
up the challenge and offer such plays. 


Morton Eustis 


HEN Lt. Morton Corcoran Eustis was killed in action in France 
W::. August 13, the staff of THEATRE ARTS lost a dynamic and ver- 
satile collaborator, the theatre an enthusiastic follower and keen critic. 
In 1937, when his second book, Players at Work, was published (his 
first, B’way, Inc! came out in 1934), war loomed only asa distant threat, 
but by 1939 it was a terrible reality that demanded action. Morton 
Eustis offered his services to the American Red Cross to drive an 
ambulance in France. He was about to fly overseas when France fell, 
whereupon, realizing the urgency of the situation, he enlisted in 
Squadron A, which in due course became the r1o1st Cavalry. Four 
years of intensive military training and action overseas transformed 
THEATRE ARTS’ gifted Associate Editor from an authority on things 
theatrical — particularly the theatre ‘made on Broadway’ — into a 
soldier of the first calibre, the kind of officer and fighting man that 
made possible the Allied hammer blows on Festung Europa. First in 
Sicily, then in Normandy, Lt. Eustis, by then a member of Company 
C, 82nd Armored Reconnaissance Battalion, was in the forefront ot 
battle. He led the end-run on Palermo in the Sicilian campaign and his 
battalion spearheaded the spectacular drive which broke the Ger- 
man defenses in Normandy. For the Palermo adventure he was 
awarded the Silver Star for gallantry. As the citation phrases it, ‘His 
coolness and courage under fire, coupled with his disregard for his own 
safety in fulfilling his mission reflected great credit upon himself and 
the Armed Forces.’ 

A fellow officer, writing of Lt. Eustis after his death in France, 
summed up the long story of Eustis’ successive — and successful — 
efforts to secure more and more difficult and dangerous assignments in 
these words: ‘He enlisted at an age when lesser men, perhaps justifia- 
bly, considered themselves too old. He swept aside the impediment of 
weak eyes and served as a private soldier during a time when lesser 
men were not serving at all, or were seeking special place. With the 
declaration of war, he would not be denied a combat position and 
having attained that, always placed himself in the forefront of the 
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fight, twice receiving honors for gallantry.’ 

Morton Eustis went into the war because he saw it for what it was, 
a battle for principles. He became an expert soldier but he never lost 
touch with his former interest, his belief in and enthusiasm for the 
theatre, even his detailed interest in the magazine. His letters, always 
vivid and gay, would veer in a single page from dramatic descriptions 
of battle to theatre talk, from discussion of world issues to ideas on 
play production, from humorous comments on ‘Army routine’ to ad- 
vice, praise, criticism and admonition in regard to editorial details. A 
few extracts from these letters to THEATRE ARTS or to his family — 
typewritten, handwritten, airmail or V-mail — reflect the variety of 
his interests and give at least a glimpse of his engaging qualities. He 
combined a deep underlying seriousness with a total absence of senti- 
mentality. He seasoned courage and self-sacrifice with a nice sense of 
humor; he was completely devoid of ‘side’. 

“This is a job that is worth doing, whatever the consequences,’ he 
wrote to his mother on the eve of going overseas. ‘I don’t as you know 
feel partial to heroics, be they true or false. I don’t think it is heroic, 
however, to say that Hitler has made it impossible for people to lead 
normal, decent, civilized lives. And so the only thing to do is to go out 
and fight him.’ 

It was at Gela, on July 10, 1943, that Lt. Eustis first saw action. In 
the following letter he describes his part in the advance on Palermo: 

“You were right in your surmise that my peep was charging 
through the Sicilian mountain passes. In fact, it was the first peep to 
enter a hell of a lot of the towns and villages we passed through and it 
captured, with one other peep to back it up, at least four towns 
perched on the top of mountain crags where the Mayors and Police 
Chiefs formally surrendered the towns to me, then were furious be- 
cause I had to say good-bye to them and move right on. But the most 
exciting day of the invasion — for me, at any rate— was the last day we 
were in combat — the day the armored division, with my peep leading 
off, made the big end run which took us into the Palermo sector.’ 

After the fighting in Sicily was over, Lt. Eustis had time for a 
critique of the last issues of THEATRE ARTS and also for a bit of play- 
doctoring: 

‘I occupied my spare time in that hell-hole of C arranging an 
acting version of Macbeth for Lynn and Alfred Lunt. I had a lot of fun 
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IN HIS SETTINGS for the current musical, Song of Norway, Lemuel Ayers 
contrasts the high vaulted ceilings of a Florentine chocolate shop with the 
close low quarters of Edvard Grieg’s home in Norway. 














CONTRAST, too, is in order for the Theatre Guild’s Embezzled Heaven, in 
which Stewart Chaney’s designs play a spiritual counterpoint between the 
grandeurs of the Vatican and the simplicities of a peasant home. 
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and the play that emerged was unquestionably far better than the 
original. Ha! Ha! I cut, transposed and rearranged in ruthless fashion 
— inventing all kinds of wonderful scenic effects — the whole thing 
very melodramatic and lots of fun.’ 

Later, in England, he wrote in more serious vein: ‘The only thing 
wrong with Anglo-American relations in Britain at the moment is that 
there are too many Americans in England, or, as the Limeys put it, 
“too many bloody Yanks around”’. It would drive Americans crazy 
if our towns and villages were swamped — and I mean swamped — 
with British, Russian or Chinese soldiers, no matter how much we 
loved them as individuals, no matter how vitally we needed their 
help. Once the novelty and the first fine flush of enthusiasm had died 
down, we would be bound to resent the foreigner in our midst. That’s 
only human nature. Once let normal conditions reestablish them- 
selves — as they do paradoxically enough, in abnormal situations, 
like combat or life in the field — then we'll go right back to calling 
each other arrogant bastards (which we both are!) and get on, on the 
whole, about as well as can be expected of any two peoples who are 
as much alike as they are unlike and who respect, fundamentally, each 
other’s characteristics, no matter how irritating the superficial man- 
ifestations of these characteristics may be. It is extraordinary 
how fundamentally nice the average person is — the average G.I. 
anyway. I have the greatest respect for the American soldier, from 
what I have seen of him in all kinds of circumstances. And I don’t 
think there’s anyone in the world who can touch him, not necessarily 
as a soldier (though he’s no slouch there) but as an individual. I don’t 
think we have much to worry about our future when we can produce 
a race of men as good as our G.I.’s.’ 

His last letters, addressed as were the foregoing, to his family, 
are dated France, August 3 and 10, 1944: ‘Actually this time I was in 
a far more dangerous position than in the Sicilian affair — also I had 
much more fun, as I led the column riding in the turret of a medium 
tank; and nothing I know gives you quite the same sense of power as 
that. You feel that nothing can stop you and nothing much can, except, 
of course, an anti-tank gun or a Mark VI!’ 
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Anna Lucasta 


A Little Light 


Broadwa yin Review 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


ye Broadway the lights are on again. Even London’s five years 
of Stygian darkness is lightened; Paris is free. As the gigantic 
drama of invasion moves scene by scene towards its unimaginable 
climax, the pleasure-seekers jamming Broadway from curb to garish 
storefront stand once again agape, eyes turned up toward the scudding 
words of the Times news-bulletin that spell out victory in letters of 
light. A new excitement is in the air. The reds and blues and greens; 
the bright, cold whites of electric signs, of marquees once more ablaze, 
of Broadway shops and sideshows quicken the pulse before the theatre 
is reached, before the curtain goes up on the new season, the new 
play — the new hope. 

It must be gay, it must be funny, it must also — and this the pro- 
ducer, who eyes a little too greedily the golden harvest in the pockets of 
this eager, jostling crowd, often forgets — it must also be good. Good 
of its kind, whatever that kind may be. The light must be inside the 
theatre as well as out, the light of such homely ingredients as sincerity 
and honest showmanship, the light of laughter, good sense and good 
taste. Too many of the season’s earliest entrants lacked all these 
qualities and went to early and unmourned oblivion, but two or three 
others made the grade and, in their sharply contrasting style and 
methods, forecast a various and hopeful season. 

Anna Lucasta was the first play to attract any serious consid- 
eration. Brought to Broadway after a first production in Harlem by 
the American Negro Theatre, Philip Yordan’s drama made several 
points worth making. It showed how an acting group which had 
worked together for some time could provide an evening of solid 
enjoyment, of keen satisfaction. It brought a young playwright to the 
fore, whose gift for dialogue and for the sharp delineation of character 
prove him a writer of capacity. It presented an all-Negro cast in a 
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play that had nothing to do with Negro problems as such, but was 
concerned with the sins and wickednesses, the hopes and fears of a 
group of ordinary human beings. Since the play was not written by a 
Negro or about Negroes, it comes by its unspecialized quality quite 
naturally. Some of its faults also may be attributed to the fact that by 
transposing its setting from an immigrant Polish family to a Negro 
family, its plot-motivation was somewhat obscured. The story con- 
cerns a young man sent up from the south (or, in the original, from 
Poland) by his father to find a good wife and a future in the north. 
The young man, unfortunately for him, has a sum of money in his 
possession, the packet his father gave him with which to start a new 
life. He falls among thieves. The Lucasta family has only one idea — 
to get its hands on this unexpected windfall. The various shoddy and 
unscrupulous devices it indulges in to obtain this end provide the 
most diverting passages of the play. The serious element revolves 
around the relationship of the young stranger and Anna, brought 
home from her waterfront hunting ground to lure — and loot — the 
innocent ‘foreigner’. The result is according to formula; but to turn 
inevitable tragedy into hopeful comedy the Broadway ending is 
given a Hollywood twist. Yet in spite of its structural faults, among 
them the somewhat turgid, Freudian theme that raises its spectral 
head but never seems clearly defined as an element of the plot, 4una 
Lucasta, especially in its first act, holds attention for the freshness and 
vigor of its presentation. 

John Wildberg as producer and Harry Wagstaff Gribble as 
director have brought to Broadway most of the cast of the original 
American Negro Theatre production of the play, which Mr. Gribble 
also directed last spring. Frederick O’Neal, playing the unscrupulous, 
bullying brother-in-law of the Lucasta family is one of the founders of 
the American Negro Theatre (see THEATRE ARTS, July 1944). He 
makes his first Broadway appearance in this role, but he makes it 
with all the authority and effectiveness that his experiments and 
experiences in Harlem have given him. Hilda Simms as Anna is both 
lovely to look at and expert in her delineation of the unrepentant 
Magdalen, while Alice Childress as the tough waterfront whore plays 
a much simpler and more obvious role with enormous gusto. Every 
member of the cast brings some special value to an excellently in- 
tegrated whole while Canada Lee, playing a small part with his usual 
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vitality and skill, helps to launch a new acting organization on Broad- 
way’s perilous seas. So far, the experiment has proved eminently 
successful — it is to be hoped that the permanent and constructive 
future of the American Negro Theatre will be assured by this, its first 
downtown hit. 

One of the charms of 4nna Lucasta is the fact that it is the product 
of a small, cohesive group. Musical comedy demands another attack, 
and John C. Wilson (in association with Nat Goldstone) has sum- 
moned to his assistance in concocting Bloomer Girl a variety of talents 
that have already proved their worth in past and current successes. 
First, in order of effectiveness, should come Lemuel Ayers and Miles 
White, for this is indeed a ‘show’, an affair of delicious backgrounds 
and foaming costumes, an extravagance of lovely color against 
delicately humorous ‘Americana’ backdrops; Godey’s Lady’s Book 
brought to life in a battle of hoops against trousers. This War between 
the Sexes is wittily interpreted by Agnes de Mille, who has not only 
invented dances for its lighter moments, such as the ballet of the 
bloomer girls, and the irrepressible Joan McCracken’s show-stopping 
solo strip-tease, but has also developed the more serious motif that 
underlies Bloomer Girl’s frivolities — the theme of slave as well as of 
‘female’ emancipation. 

Miss de Mille’s Civil War Ballet strikes a moving note in this day 
of battle and death. It is a bold musical that dares to be serious in the 
midst of satire and sentiment as Bloomer Girl does both in the Civil 
War Ballet and in the song of Pompey, the runaway slave. The 
transitions, as worked out by Sig Herzig and Fred Saidy, from the 
play by Lilith and Dan James, are not as smooth in the book as they 
are in Miss de Mille’s dances. The trouble may be that everyone con- 
cerned, including E. Y. Harburg, who has staged the whole complex 
affair and written the lyrics, Harold Arlen, composer, and William 
Schorr, director, has tried too hard to include all kinds of musical 
comedy gadgets, old and new, in one evening’s entertainment. As a 
result, Bloomer Girl has not the smoothness and cohesion of Ok/a- 
homa!, nor the latter’s happy blend of the serious, the comic and the 
sentimental. Its songs and its movement do not flow inevitably from 
its story, which has a tendency to lose its way among the hoopskirts 
and high hats, the politics and prejudices and the more than usually 
inane love affairs of the Applegate family of Cicero Falls. Celeste 
Holm, emerging from the chrysalis of Ado Annie, blossoms into a 
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charming leading lady in a series of enchanting costumes. The script 
makes little use of her particular gift of glancing, edged humor, but 
she acquits herself nicely of such moments as it supplies, and is 
consistently winning and decorative. More sharply etched are Joan 
McCracken’s impish talents, which are brilliantly set off by Miss de 
Mille’s choreography and Miles White’s costumes. Miss McCracken 
has been provided with a between-scenes song and dance entitled 
‘T’morra’ T’morra’’ which, while making no demands on lyric pro- 
ficiency, gives full play to the bouncing, puck-like wit of this young 
comedienne’s rotund charms. Another set-piece that threatens to stop 
the show is Richard Huey’s rendering of ‘I Got a Song’, an enchanting 
sequence in the Negro folk tradition, which though quite arbitrarily 
introduced into a comic prison sequence, is its own best excuse for 
being. Bloomer Girl has its quota of song hits — ‘The Eagle and Me’, 
‘Right as the Rain’, ‘When the Boys Come Home’ — but its keenest 
pleasures are visual. 

If the eye is well served in Bloomer Girl, the ear has its feast in 
Song of Norway, the earliest of the season’s musical entries and one of 
its first successes. Brought from Los Angeles by Edwin Lester, this 
operetta based on the life and music of Edvard Grieg had the benefit 
of Lemuel Ayers as designer, though his sympathy with Norway 
seems less compelling than his understanding of the early American 
scene. To Robert Wright and George Forrest go first honors for an 
ingenious musical score, derived from Grieg’s works and fitted to a 
none-too-inspiring book by Milton Lazarus (based on a play by Homer 
Curran). The operetta makes use of Grieg’s own music to tell the 
story of his early love, his temporary wanderings in pursuit of false 
gods — and a lovely lady —and his final homecoming. The pro- 
duction on its first presentation in New York was embellished by the 
presence of Danilova, Frederic Franklin and the corps de ballet of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. George Balanchine designed and 
directed the dances, which range from Norwegian folk festivals to the 
dream sequence of the final ‘Song of Norway’. The large chorus 
needed for the mass scenes is supplied by the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco Civic Light Opera Company, of which Edwin Lester has 
been executive producer and director for nine years. The leading lady, 
the sprightly and fascinating singer who tempts Grieg away from his 
Norwegian love, comes from the Metropolitan Opera and the summer 
opera circuits. Irra Petina is both spirited and vocally more than 
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adequate to the demands of a score that calls for real singing as well as 
an ability to project a spicy lyric. Three young singers, Helena Bliss 
as Grieg’s fiancee, Lawrence Brooks and Robert Shafer, as Grieg and 
his friend Rikard Nordraak, give good performances, while Sig Arno 
as the dapper count with the roving eye, husband of the tempestuous 
singer, plays a conventional comic role with an expert’s deft touch. 


Among the non-musical entries of the early season there were, as is 
not unusual along the Rialto, a number of false starts and unlamented 
collapses. In that uncertain season between summer and fall when 
hurricanes rage and the weather blows hot and cold, half-a-dozen 
new producers tried their chances in theatres not yet booked up by 
the more experienced showmen. The results were so uniformly dis- 
heartening that it seems hardly worth while even to list such bits of 
nonsense as Sleep No More, a soporific farce by Lee Loeb and Arthur 
Strawn, Last Stop by Irving Kaye Davis, a dismal tale set in an old 
ladies’ home, Down to Miami by Conrad Westervelt, a dreary re- 
vamping of the 4die’s Irish Rose theme with none of the latter’s basic 
good humor and warmth of heart. Lower North, by Martin Bid well, 
directed by David Burton, had at least the advantage of good inten- 
tion and accurate local color, but these are not enough to make a play. 

The Day Will Come, another casualty of the early season, also had 
the virtue of good will without the needed skill in craftsmanship. Leo 
Birinski conceived the idea of dramatizing the forces at war in Europe 
today by bringing Hitler face to face with his enemy, the hated Jew, in 
the person of an old Russian grandfather who might or might not be 
the Wandering Jew himself. The scene is a Russian peasant’s cottage, 
the hour that of Germany’s forward sweep toward Moscow. Into the 
cottage which the old man refuses to leave, come the German generals, 
the old-line Junkers who dislike and distrust Hitler, and several 
younger, Nazified officers. The Junker generals plan to use the strange 
old man, with his uncanny wisdom and courage, as a tool to play on 
the Fuehrer’s superstitious fears. The second and third acts in which 
the plotting of the generals and the confrontation of Hitler and old 
Avrum Dovid take place had moments of sharp tension and excite- 
ment. But the problem of the play, not entirely solved by Lee El- 
more’s direction, lay in the combination of the realistic and symbolic, 
the factual and the fantastic, which somehow never quite joined 
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BLOOMER GIRL 


Celeste Holm, in a hoop-to-end-all-hoops, steps out daintily in front of the 


chorus of bloomer girls to explain that though ‘It was good enough for 
Grandma’, it is by no means good enough for the younger generation of 


sartorial revolutionaries. The song with its accompanying dance, in Agnes 
de Mille’s gayest style, is one of the many happy moments prov ided by John 
C. Wilson’s produc tion. Miles White’s costumes, contrasting the extrava- 
gances of the super- hoop and the absurdities of Mrs. Amelia Bloomer’s mili- 
tant dress-reform are as much an integral part of the fun as are Lemuel 
Ayers’ sets. The latter lead us from the elegance of a mid-Victorian con- 
servatory, through the Currier and Ives charms of a village green, to the 
splendors of an ex-bordello (shown here), where the reforming bloomer girls 
find themselves ensconced. Musical comedy has the great advantage, in this 
day of realistic drama, of freeing the designer’ Ss imagination, as well as his 
wit. Lemuel Ayers in this, as in Ok/ahoma!, has found sympathetic material 
at his disposal. He has attacked the early American scene with sweep and 
clarity; his palate is clear; his canvas flat, sunny, a little wooden, in the 
manner of the American primitives. He succeeds in exploiting the old fash- 
ioned without being quaint. With Ok/ahoma!, Bloomer Girl and Song of Nor- 
way running simultaneously, he is well represented on Broadway. 
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ANNA LUCASTA 


Hilda Simms and Canada Lee, as Anna and Danny, celebrate a reunion that 
promises stormy weather for them both in the American Negro Theatre pro- 
duction, brought to Broadway under the banner of John Wildberg. 














THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE 


The Song of Songs notwithstanding, The Voice of the Turtle will be heard in 
our land through fall and winter, too. Margaret Sullavan and Elliott Nu- 


vent, as seen above, continue John van Druten’s tale of love on Broadway. 
Meanwhile, a road company with k. T. Stevens and Hugh Marlowe as the 
romantic pair and Betty Lawford as the extra woman have been playing to 
audiences in Buftalo, Detroit and now Chicago, in the same enchanting 
apartment designed by Stewart Chaney for the ‘weekend’ in New York. 
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CATHERINE WAS GREAT 


Mae West, Gene Barry, Bernard Hoftman and assorted spear-carriers romp 

through one of the rougher moments of Miss West’s gambol into Russian 

history. Howard Bay has turned this odd excursion into a designer’s field 
day. His sets fairly burst with loud colors and exaggerated forms. In this 
scene, however, his distortions succeed in making their own sardonic com- 

ment on a lustful and power-mad court. 
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hands. Brandon Peters played Hitler with the tension and hysteria 
the writing demanded and Harry Green, better known as a comedian 
of the old vaudeville days and as a player of stock farce-comedy, both 
in the theatre and on the screen, gave a serious, indeed a touching 
performance as the old man of many years and much suffering. The 
play also represented Mr. Green’s first venture into production, an 
effort which though not financially successful was at least an interest- 
ing and worthwhile venture. 

By way of rounding out the samplebook of show-types, the fall 
provides yet another of those attenuated vaudeville shows, this time 
entitled Star Time — which Paul Small has made an annual fixture. 
Lou Holtz presides with his old stories still intact, the de Marcos 
dance, Benny Fields delivers his familiar songs — via the microphone. 
For a moment things happen when The Berry Brothers twirl their 
sticks and play their dancing antics all over the stage. It was all faintly 
nostalgic and decidedly out of date. 

The first light comedy of the season came from England. Max 
Gordon, valiantly assisted by George S. Kaufman, launched Terence 
Rattigan’s bit of nonsense, entitled While the Sun Shines, as a kindly 
thought in the way of more and better escapism. Though laid in 
London, with everyone, including the heroine, in uniform, While the 
Sun Shines is just another of those mix-ups between a titled playboy, 
his fiancee, his ex-mistress and a couple of other fellows — this time an 
American flyer and a Free French officer. Melville Cooper plays the 
raffish and penniless elderly Duke with all the gusto — and all the 
tricks — the role demands; Stanley Bell, last seen as Lexy in Katha- 
rine Cornell’s all-star revival of Candida, Lewis Howard and Alexander 
Ivo, an alumnus of Lt. Rattigan’s more serious war play, Flare Path, 
play the three young men variously devoted to the Lady Elizabeth 
with amiable high spirits. Ann Burr, pleasantly candid and innocent 
as that much sought-after young lady, will be remembered as the 
murdered girl in Orson Welles’ production of Native Son. While the 
Sun Shines has a diverting first act and then proceeds to dwindle into 
innocuous platitudes, having at no point really made up its mind as to 
whether it was aiming at farce or comedy. To the hardened theatre- 
goer, subjected to the hazards of Broadway’s opening nights, a good 
first act is most welcome. But a little more wit and wisdom, a little 
more illumination inside the theatre as well as out, would not come amiss. 
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Post-War Preambles 


IV. Films for Peace 


ARTHUR L. MAYER 


EVERAL years ago a few men of good-will and good vision organized 
S a corporation known as Films for Peace. Its charter is our proud- 
est possession. Its stock can only be purchased with the currency of 
faith in motion pictures as an indispensable medium for education and 
information. It has never paid a dividend but its rewards may even- 
tually prove the highest in history. For in the furnace of war there has 
been forged a shining new weapon for peace. The movie, playboy of 
the past fifty years, has come of age. In it we have acquired the long- 
sought universal language. Through it we can speak to a world audi- 
ence which comprehends it, cherishes it and responds to it. With it 
we can accent the common needs and common faiths of all mankind. 

The original proponents of motion pictures regarded them pri- 
marily as an aid to science and education, but their practitioners and 
their public have loved them as a source of popular entertainment. 
The function which they so rapidly assumed of furnishing laughter 
and tears, romance and adventure, is as vital a service to humanity 
as providing food, shelter or raiment. 

But to live today it is necessary to supply more than the neces- 
sities of life. The impotence of the democracies in the face of approach- 
ing war and their confusion in the face of approaching peace highlight 
their great historical failure to train their people in modern citizen- 
ship. It is apparent that both the ancient and the recently acquired 
techniques of education must be deepened and revitalized with some 
powerful new implement for imparting information. Motion pictures 
are ideally adapted for this supreme role in the post-war world. 

The pre-war years saw the disorganized beginnings of an attempt 
to use pictures for social purposes. The vast bulk of factual films — 
travelogues, newsreels, popular science shorts and annals of explora- 
tion and animal adventures — found a place in commercial theatre 
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programs as an agreeable though minor adjunct to fictional entertain- 
ment. The makers of these pictures sought to serve two masters and 
in the process failed to satisfy either. There were, of course, exceptions, 
notably Robert Flaherty, whose Moana, Nanook and Man of Aran 
were sufficiently dramatic to appeal to theatrical audiences but at the 
same time broadened our horizons by revealing the springs of action in 
all people and all cultures. Fine documentaries like Lorentz’s The 
Plow That Broke the Plains and The River and Steiner’s The City 
battled for a place in the theatre sun, but only to an inadequate de- 
gree did they reach the farmers, workers, scientists, teachers and tech- 
nicians to whom they might have appealed directly in terms of group 
needs and interests. 

In totalitarian countries where the motivating force behind film- 
making was propaganda rather than profit, no such obstacles existed. 
In spite of occasional gyrations necessary to conform with shifts in 
Soviet ideology, the Russian documentaries stand among the proud 
achievements of the screen because the men who made them had a 
huge respect for reality, both human and material. The Nazis, seeking 
to copy the methods of the Soviet, found to their dismay that realism 
conflicted with Reich infallibility. Their films, though documentary in 
character, consisted actually of pageants and parades, conferences and 
demonstrations, rehearsed and staged as elaborately as any colossal 
Hollywood spectacle. 

The most significant development of the fact film, however, took 
place not in a totalitarian country but in England, partially under the 
aegis of individual initiative. John Grierson, financed by industrial 
as well as governmental bodies, assisted by journalists and sociologists 
in addition to filmmakers, produced valuable pictures on transporta- 
tion, housing, nutrition and employment. Their appeal was directed 
not to commercial theatre audiences but to groups of men and women 
aware of their vital stake in the conduct of public affairs. They laid 
a solid foundation upon which the Ministry of Information built many 
of its later film successes, and they pointed the way in which America, 
with its greater resources and better technical equipment, could 
proceed. 

Unfortunately, the non-theatrical audience to which Grierson 
and his associates appealed had not yet appeared in this country. 
Potential sponsors, both in industry and in government, were reluc- 
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tant to recognize the effectiveness of long-range education and the 
existence outside of the commercial theatre of sober-minded citizens 
seeking not only to enhance their personal skills and economic security 
but also their acquaintance and capacity to cope with the problems 
of the community and the state. Hindered by these handicaps, the 
documentary film was floundering in pink arty waves of uncertainty 
when war came and changed the situation overnight. People in every 
part of the nation found themselves in need of specific teaching and 
information which the film could convey immediately, inexpensively 
and impressively. Soldiers, industrial workers, farmers, child-care spe- 
cialists, civilian defense volunteers, all required new crafts or intensified 
skills. The teaching film came out of its innocuous desuetude to reach 
audiences of millions. 

Training films, produced by the hundred, reduced Army and Navy 
teaching schedules by forty percent. A Signal Corps short, How to 
Build a Trestle Bridge, supplied sufficient information to enable a 
group of thirty-six inexperienced men to build a forty-five foot bridge 
in three and one-half hours. A feature as exciting as any melodrama, 
Resisting Enemy Interrogation, told our airmen how to conduct them- 
selves if captured. Dramatic records of our military achievements and 
those of our Allies, such as Desert Victory, Tarawa, Memphis Belle, 
Moscow Strikes Back and Attack!, made the documentary, for the first 
time in its history, a vehicle of emotional release for the average man 
and woman. Orientation films, particularly Capra’s Why We Fight 
series, brilliantly reconstructed recent history to bring home to sol- 
diers and civilians their vital interest in the causes and outcome of the 
war and to show them, clear-etched in scenes of holocaust and horror, 
the servicesand sacrifices of our Allies. The Army-Navy Screen Magazine 
furnished an emotional link among our fighting men on every front. 
Army and Navy industrial films, with a circulation of ten million 
monthly, stimulated factory workers with the awareness that they 
were an integral part in the war effort. Within a brief space of time 
the film of fact, formerly scorned as a program-filler, became a power- 
ful instrument of military policy, civilian morale and mass education. 

Picture-making activities were not confined to the armed forces. 
With the support of 16,000 theatres which had formerly shunned 
documentaries as the plague, the domestic branch of the OWI sup- 
plied almost weekly screen messages to 90,000,000 Americans, en- 
couraging the individual self-discipline necessitated by wartime short- 
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ages. When OWI was deprived of funds to produce films on the ground 
that ‘the government should not make any pictures at all — such pic- 
tures should be made by the established motion-picture companies, 
and the war agencies should be dependent upon what those concerns 
may do,’ the task of producing and exhibiting brief appeals to the 
patriotic instincts of its patrons was voluntarily assumed by the War 
Activities Committee of the Motion Picture Industry. 

In spite of Congressional misgivings, some fifty-seven different 
government agencies are today producing pictures. OWI, fortunately 
unrestricted in its foreign film activities, is speaking in twenty-two 
languages to the people of the old world, seeking to convey to them an 
impression of America less romance-motivated, gangster-dominated, 
penthouse-populated than Hollywood has indicated. Such films as 
Verdi’s Hymn of the Nations, conducted by Toscanini, People to People 
and Welcome to Britain, made by the British Ministry of Information 
in conjunction with OWI, combine art, amusement and information in 
a fashion which commercial movie producers had long deemed im- 
possible. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, in addi- 
tion to producing sixty-eight films for distribution in the United 
States, is now showing 298 short subjects as well as current weekly 
newsreel issues in Spanish and Portuguese throughout South America. 
The films produced for it by Disney, such as Defense Against Invasion, 
Winged Scourge, Maize — Grain that Built the Hemisphere, utilize 
the charm and subtlety of Mickey Mouse to implement messages of 
good-will and better knowledge. 

Thus, in more ways than can be briefly enumerated, under the 
pressure of war the documentary film has made greater progress and 
found a wider audience than in all the preceding years of its existence. 
More pictures are being produced by the Army Pictorial Services in 
Astoria alone than in all of the Hollywood studios combined. Their 
technique has been greatly enriched by the previous experience and 
the new experiments of their craftsmen. Many of the finest talents of 
the picture industry, Wyler, Ford, Houston, Zanuck and Capra, to 
mention only a handful, as well as the creative energies and enthu- 
siasms of young men just starting their movie careers, have been 
channeled into the production of documentaries. But the all-important 
factor in the rise of the fact film has been the sudden creation of a na- 
tional need for visual education. The medium to furnish this informa- 
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tion had long been available. Now, at last, it has money, manpower, 
equipment and, above all, the sense of awareness on the part of mil- 
lions of men and women of their joint interests and joint necessities. 


The problem, which will confront us with the coming of peace, 
will be to keep alive in producer and public alike this eager receptivity, 
this realization of the fateful participation of every one of us in public 
affairs. The documentary skill and zeal that writers, directors, cam- 
eramen and editors have acquired is already being incorporated in 
outstanding entertainment features such as Wilson, Dragon Seed and 
An American Romance. Theatre audiences have been conditioned to 
brief factual messages on the screen and, if they are presented with 
emphasis on national rather than partisan interests, will continue to 
accept them. 

But outside and beyond the amusement-seeking audience, with 
its acceptance of sugar-coated, social-content features and non-par- 
tisan shorts, there stretches the vast, as yet scarcely tapped, field of 
schools and colleges, churches and civic centres, union halls and 
granges. These congenial surroundings constitute a territory which the 
documentary is fundamentally designed to serve. Thousands of teach- 
ers who never knew how to use a film as a visual aid donned Army 
and Navy uniforms and as pupils themselves experienced what 
training films could accomplish. As reconverted civilians and con- 
verted teachers, they will urge that pictures be made available in 
educating adults and children alike. And millions of youngsters, whose 
education was disrupted upon entering the armed services, will in- 
sist that, just as films accelerated their military and naval training, 
they can aid their adjustment to civilian life. 

‘We must now proceed to educate our masters,’ commented a 
conservative but not unenlightened peer when Parliament passed the 
reform bill of 1832. But we did nothing of the sort. The war was caused 
not so much by a conflict of national interests as by the fact that 
people everywhere were profoundly ignorant of their own interests 
and uninterested in the ignorance of others. Our whole system of ed- 
ucating the young must be reconsidered and revised. This, however, is 
a long-term process and must be planned as such. But it is only a 
meagre satisfaction for our generation to have faith in the eventual 
regeneration of mankind. ‘God is not in a hurry, but I am,’ said a 
philosophic man of action. Unless the citizens of the democracies can 
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MOVIES AT WAR 


A cautious official caption places this scene ‘near the front in the Mediter- 
ranean theatre of war’; but it would be hard to fail to identify the charac- 
teristic outlines of the Italian hill town that looms in the distance, just as it 
is impossible to mistake the comfortable slouch of the G.I.’s setting up their 
motion-picture equipment in the foreground. Wherever the soldiers go the 
films are following, thanks to the generosity of the motion-picture industry 
in supplying the prints and to the increasing efficiency of the Army Overseas 
Motion Picture Service which routes them to the fronts. Movies at War is an 
Army Pictorial Service production, distributed by the War Activities Com- 
mittee of the Motion Picture Industry. Arthur Mayer, author of the ac- 
companying article, has served as Assistant to the Coordinator of the Com- 
mittee, which is responsible for canalizing all of the Industry’s war activities. 








THRE CHERRY ORCHARD LONDON 


Madame Ranevska, played by Athene Seyler, sits on the sofa amid her 
friends and family in an Old Vic production of Chekhov’s immortal Cherr) 
Orchard. Tyrone Guthrie, who even before Lilian Baylis’ death was a potent 
force in Old Vic councils and staged many of its famous classic revivals, has 
taken time out from his arduous duties as Administrator of the Old Vic and 
Sadler’s Wells Theatres to write the accompanying notes on direction. His 
current activities would seem enough to keep any man busy, but as Sewell 
Stokes points out in his article in THEATRE ARTS ( April 1943) Mr. Guthrie is a 
man of action as well as a dreamer of theatre dreams. These notes were writ- 
ten while he prepared the Old Vic’s new repertory schedule, directed Peer 
Gynt (which, in spite of robot-bombs, opened in London August 31) and 
supervised the new Sadler’s Wells season. 














NOTES ON DIRECTION 


have speedy access to the facts about international interdependence, 
about the relation between economics and war, and about the political 
and economic rights of minority groups, the world will speedily re- 
lapse into another period of depression leading to a third world war. 
This is the challenge which today confronts our educators, our clergy, 
our publicists, our national and industrial leaders. The artists and 
artisans of the screen have perfected a tool for their purpose. If they 
fail to use it, we will not have a happy fadeout. 


Some Notes on Direction 
TYRONE GUTHRIE 


Tyrone Guthrie, administrator of the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells 
Theatres, is launching a new repertory policy for the coming sea- 
son. The famous Old Vic theatre building on Waterloo Road was 
destroyed by enemy action during the first blitz. Since then the 
acting company, in association with CEMA (see THEATRE ARTS, 

July 1944), has carried its productions all over England. The com- 
ing season, accordin g to latest reports, will see the company housed 
in the New Theatre in London, offering a constant change of bill 
— three different plays in any given week. The season, beginning 
August 31, opened with Peer Gynt with the full Grieg score, 
directed by Tyrone Guthrie, followed by Arms and the Man and 
Richard III, directed by Fohn Burrell. Uncle Vanya, Marlowe’s 
Faustus and a new play by Fames Bridie are planned for later 
production. The artistic and educational bearings of the scheme 
are ot such importance that the Fleet dir Arm has released Ralph 
Richardson and Laurence Olivier for leading roles. The casts will 
also include Dame Sybil Thorndike, Nicholas Hannen, Foyce 
Redman and a gifted newcomer, Margaret Leighton. CEMA 
stands behind this venture as tt has stood behind so many worth- 
while developments in the English theatre. — Editors’ Note 


HE FUNCTION of a theatrical director has often, and rightly, been 
likened to that of an orchestral conductor. In both cases the job 
demands an interpretation by means of a synthesis of the efforts 
of many individual performers. In the case of an orchestra the busi- 
ness of interpretation is probably harder, because music is more ab- 
stract than drama, and its interpretation is more subjective; on the 
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other hand, the individual contribution ot each member of an orches- 
tra demands more of technical skill than of personality, so that there is 
little reason for orchestral players to be high-powered temperamental 
creatures — the stuff of which soloists are made — whereas in a theat- 
rical company each member should be a soloist. 

For this reason a conductor can afford to be more of an artist, and 
needs to be less of a disciplinarian, than the theatre director. The 
word ‘disciplinarian’ conjures up the picture of an old-time sergeant 
—a fellow with the voice of a bull, the heart of a lion, the fierce red 
eye of a fighting cock, but beneath whose glittering medals flutters 
the tender heart of a tiny child. Well, none of these qualities, except 
the tender heart, will come amiss to the theatre director. But it must 
be remembered that the ‘material’ he will be called upon to discipline 
is of a kind that generally reacts better to finesse than to ferocity. Our 
director must learn to roar like any sucking-dove, and must learn 
when gently to tickle his patients with the velvet glove and when — 
at rare but terrible moments — to hand out a good sock in the eye 
with the mailed fist. 

But, as in any other form of activity, theatre discipline depends far 
less upon the tact, ferocity and bossiness of the director than upon his 
capacity to make rehearsals interesting. The real cause of most in- 
discipline is not naughtiness but boredom. And the most obvious 
way to make rehearsals interesting, it seems to me, is to make clear to 
all concerned what is being aimed at, and why; always provided 
that this can be done with reasonable speed. The man who says, 
‘My lord, the carriage waits,’ will hang around cheerfully for hours, 
provided he is convinced that his particular brief moment will, in fact, 
be his; that for the space of a second and a quarter all ears will hang 
upon his lips, that All Depends on Him, that, though a very small 
cog, he is recognised — not so much by the public as by his colleagues 
— to be indispensable to the functioning of the machine. 

As to methods of rehearsal, therecan, I feel sure, beno hard and fast 
rule. Each director must work out his own, and if he is a sensible man, 
they will vary considerably with the conditions under which he is 
working. This is a subject upon which Stanislavski is, in my opinion, 
too dogmatic. No serious student of the theatre can fail to be deeply 
impressed by the humanity, the humour, the enormous professional 
integrity of My Life in Artand An Actor Prepares. But when the actor 
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prepares Up in Mabel’s Room, it is not only unnecessary to go away to 
a farm and look at cows and nature; it is silly. It is better to watch 
how competent professionals get their laughs by the age-old tricks of 
the trade; it is better to watch audiences, smart and simple, metro- 
politan and provincial, and see how they take what is thrown to 
them. 

Maybe a serious actor should have a soul above Mabel’s Room; 
maybe a serious director should confine his efforts to masterpieces; 
I do not think so. If he dallies awhile in Mabel’s Room, he will bring to 
The Cherry Orchard a greater degree of professional skill. If he is 
intelligent, as well as serious, he will value popular plays, popular. 
audiences and the tricks of the trade that propel the former and 
please the latter, at what they are worth; no more and no less. The 
besetting danger to the serious student is that he despises everything 
popular just because it is so; disparages, from an Ivory Tower, the 
corruption of ‘the commercial theatre’; and discredits a more serious 
and less commercial conception of the theatre by snobbery, inhuman- 
ity, wishy-washy unpractical idealism, and often by downright tech- 
nical incapacity. 

I hold that the ‘highbrow’ director who cannot take a good dart 
at acceptably staging anything from Hamlet to strip-tease does not 
know his job. 

To return, then, to methods of rehearsal; clearly, if a play has to 
be staged by a stock company in a week the method will not bethe 
same by which ‘the same play would be produced bya ‘specially chosen 
cast of celebrated practitioners with unlimited time at their disposal. 
If time is short, then the director must save time by coming to the 
first rehearsal with the whole plan of production cut and dried; there 
will be no time for argument, no time for experiment. If, on the other 
hand, there is adequate time, there are considerable advantages in 
letting a production grow out of a synthesis of suggestions, experi- 
ments and discussions in which thé director acts as chairman. The 
danger of this ‘method’ is that a dominant and loquacious bore in the 
cast soon deeves the pants off everyone else, and that the best actors 
are usually intuitive rather than intellectual types and do not shine 
in discussion and argument. The floor, in fact, is apt to be held by the 
wrong people, and the chairman’s responsibility is apt to be great. 

I suggest that discussion and argumentare best confined to private, 
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preliminary rehearsals when only two or three are gathered together; 
the ground should be cleared before rehearsals with staff and small- 
part actors are called. By then the director and the leading actors 

_should be agreed about the psychology of the characters, the style of 
the production, the rough shape of each scene and the relation of each 
scene and of each character to the productjgfi as a whole. Clearly, 
one doesn’t want to keep stage ek = not men, scene shifters 
and the whole Court of Denmark dangling around while verbose argu- 
ments proceed between star and director about Hamlet’s mother- 

“omplex. Equally clearly, such arguments are at some stage necessary. 
The reasonable thing is to get as much as possible done before the full 
rehearsals begin. 

At the same time, it is a mistake at any stage of rehearsal to arrive 
at hard and fast decisions. I am greatly in favour, if time permits, of 
trying things several ways, whether it be inflections, lighting or any- 
thing else, and of leaving everything as flexible as possible until the 
eleventh hour. That is not to say that a director’s method should be 
entirely empirical, trying everything a million ways. In lighting a 
scene, for instance, he should not try every lamp in the place in every 
conceivable position; but, while having in mind the clearest possible 
idea of what the scene should look like, he should be ready to try more 
than one way of realising this idea. 
~ How much should a director ‘coach’ his cast? This depends on the 
capacity of the actor. Inexperienced and incompetent people have to 
be taught quite a lot: told where to pause, where to hurry, when to 
shout, above all, when to stand still. But, in my view, the director’s 
function should not be that of a dictator. His job is less to push ideas 
into his cast than to draw their own ideas out of them; and, more 
subtly, to evoke from them the unconscious expression of themselves 
in their parts. 

I was much impressed with a story about Reinhardt told me re- 
cently by a distinguished German director now in this country. He 
attended as a young man one of Reinhardt’s rehearsals in Berlin and 
expected to find the Great Maestro pouring forth ideas, instructions, 
commands, imprecations and compliments in a high-powered, ex- 
pensive torrent. He found a rehearsal proceeding unchecked at one 
end of a room; at the other end, perched on a table, an unobtrusive 
individual was watching intently. ‘Thank you,’ said the individual 
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after a time, in a meek little voice; ‘Thank you very much. Now go 
back to the maid’s entrance and do it again.’ 

The preliminary work had been done; the psychologising, the dis- 
cussion, the arrangement of the positions, and so on. Now the direc- 
tor’s function was to be an audience; an extremely critical, informed, 
sympathetic audience of one, evoking the performance. 

That, in my view, is the true art of directing, as of orchestral con- 
ducting. All the technical work is subsidiary to this, and the director of 
genius is the man who can evoke from each actor the best that is in 
him to give — an évocation both from the actor’s conscious and, more 
important, from his subconscious self. Such evocation is, from the 
director’s point of view, entirely subconscious and intuitive. It just 
happens if he allows it to; if he is the Right Man. The conscious part 
of the job should both precede and follow the intuitive process: the 
preliminary work of preparation and the final work of synthesis, of 
blending the individual contributions into a coherent whole, and the 
technical work of .mise-en-scéne. 

To return to the analogy of the orchestral conductor; any com- 
petent musician can get the right notes played; anybody of reasonable 
talent, taste and cultivation can secure an acceptable interpretation. 
What distinguishes the first-rate conductor and the first-rate director 
as well is the power subconsciously to evoke from each individual 
under his direction a performance that is both a full expression of 
personality and a just contribution to the desired ensemble. 
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Report on Hi, Yank! 


And Other Soldier Shows 


SGT. WALTER BERNSTEIN 


For the G. I.’s overseas, the Spectal Service Division of the Army 
has devised a series of ‘Blueprint Specials’ which are packaged 
shows in capsule, complete with essential equipment and produc- 
tion hints. Sgt. Walter Bernstein, reporter on Yank, The Army 
Weekly, describes one of these shows in the following article. 
Sgt. Bernstein, it will be remembered, was the first English- 
speaking correspondent to be granted an interview with the 
Yugoslav Partisan leader, Marshal Tito. — Editors’ Note 


HE growth of an Army is the growth of its component parts, and 
pe our Army one of these parts has always been entertainment. 
Fortunately, soldier entertainment has been different from enter- 
tainment about soldiers, which is subject to the Hollywood dictum 
that all colonels have hearts of gold, all enlisted men are from Brook- 
lyn and KP is something to be laughed at. This rather lovable 
conception is not reflected in soldier shows, which are tough, dirty, 
bitter and funny. Or at least they would like to be tough, dirty, 
bitter and funny, if they could get away with it. 

The growth of the soldier show from the early days of the draft 
has been a development from more or less clandestine affairs, re- 
hearsed on your own time and subject to the whim of first sergeants, 
to such a mammoth musical extravaganza as Hi, Yank!, a revue 
produced by members of the Special Service Division at Fort Dix, 
N. J. The whims of first sergeants frequently turned toward placing 
soldier-actors on guard duty, just so they would not forget they were 
soldiers. This philistine attitude has now disappeared, as much as it 
can disappear in the Army. There are now whole detachments devoted 
only to soldier entertainment. When they are not producing shows, 
they are giving out baseball bats, or ushering at the post movie, or 
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simply telling dirty stories in barracks, which many soldiers find 
highly entertaining. 

The show, Hi, Yank!, was done by just such a group and is a good 
example of where the soldier show has arrived after three-and-a-half 
years. For my money, it has arrived about where I have after the 
same length of time in the Army. When we gave our first show in the 
Eighth Infantry at Fort Benning, Georgia, I was a private, and 
soldier shows occupied the same unflattering status. I am now a staff 
sergeant, and soldier entertainment has about the same relative 
position: we are smarter about the Army, we are somewhat more 
professional about it, and we have a little more authority. Of course, 
when I go on an official railroad trip, I now sleep in a lower berth 
rather than an upper, but that is probably not a fair basis of com- 
parison. 

It is easy enough for anyone who has been in the Army for a while 
to see how different Hi, Yank! is from those early shows. For one 
thing, it has a cohesion that none of the others had. It is based on 
the departments of Yank, The Army Weekly, with songs and sketches 
about ‘Mail Call’, and ‘What’s Your Problem’, and with the universal 
figure of the Sad Sack as a running gag. Essentially it is a garrison 
show; there is none of the grimness or awareness of the war that I 
have seen in impromptu shows given on the Italian front. The sketches, 
even with the Yank motif, are based on the apparently ageless prob- 
lems of KP, sergeants and officers, and there is little about the war 
itself, outside of a song or two, that is standard Broadway marching 
stuff. It is genuine Army, but it is basically home-front Army. 

Another great difference between Hi, Yank! and the pre-Pearl 
Harbor shows is its good humor. It is a very friendly show, which is 
more than you can say about the shows we did in the Eighth Infantry. 
This may be partly because the cast of Hi, Yank! did not have to 
pull night problems between rehearsals, but it is more likely due to 
the fact that the Army state of mind is different now. The first soldier 
shows were produced during the spring and summer of 1941, before 
we were in the war, and when the men who had been selected for the 
Army were pretty much regarded by the civilian population as 
suckers. They were men who had been deceived by their newspapers 
as to the joys of Army life and who were as unprepared for the Army 
as the Army was for them. Many felt their existence futile and their 
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treatment barbarous, and all this came out in their shows. We did 
two revues and one original musical comedy in the Eighth Infantry. 
They were all full of the same gags about KP and sergeants, but they 
weren’t altogether kidding. The shows did, however, accomplish one 
necessary purpose. They had a definite therapeutic value; they were 
a catharsis not only for the cast but for the whole regiment. And they 
were close to the men, closer than any show I have ever seen except 
for a few frontline shows. The gags became catchwords among the 
men and they would shout them at each other in the field or on 
maneuvers. The shows were self-expression for the whole outfit, an 
expression of the dignity that they fought desperately to retain in 
those black, pointless early days of the draft. 

We gave only three shows, because Pearl Harbor came along and 
we were busy with other matters. Then, after a while, I was trans- 
ferred to This Is the Army and hit another phase of soldier enter- 
tainment. This was the Irving Berlin, or Colossal, phase. On the 
whole its effect was good, since the success of the show demonstrated 
the perfectly demonstrable fact that soldiers are not only people but 
some soldiers are also actors. If the show had been greeted coolly 
we would probably have gone right back under the heel of the first 
sergeant. The show, of course, had about as much chance of being 
greeted coolly as Hedy Lamarr on Guadalcanal, but still some of us 
were a little worried. However, the combination of Mr. Berlin and 
soldier boys stampeded the audience before the curtain went up. 
The critics never had a chance; you could have shown them the 
Cherry Sisters in uniform and they would have collapsed. But the 
show was good, and it was a hit, and soldier entertainment was here 
to stay. 

The standards set by the Berlin show were high and low at the 
same time. They were high so far as the theatrical virtues were con- 
cerned, but low if you were really concerned with the war. Many 
camp productions acquired the professionalism of This Is the Army, 
but they also avoided the war quite as neatly. You could not tell 
from the Berlin show whom we were fighting, why, or even how. Per- 
haps a lot of people like it that way, but the question would seem 
rather basic today to anything involving soldiers. It would not even 
have to be something explicit, just so long as there was a feeling about 
the show that there was a war beyond all those uniforms. 
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THE SAD SACK, Sgt. George Baker’s comic strip G.I., is one of the cheer- 
iest results of World War II. According to Sgt. Marion Hargrove, he ‘is the 
perfect personification of the Army’s little man, the hopeless underdog who 
has no stripes, no glory, no friends in the orderly room, no escape from the 
dread terrors of red tape and higher ranks. Since he is the Army’s little man, 
none of his troubles are ever of his own making. No matter what he does or 
leaves undone, trouble will come to him from outside forces. The only thing 
he can ever be sure of is the perversity of fate.” Above, the program cover 
Sergeant Baker has provided for the blueprint H7, Yawk! 








THE SAD SACK (left), clothed in fatigues and portrayed by Cpl. Bobby 
Faye, has become enmeshed in military red tape in this scene from Hi, Yank. 
His belabored expression augurs the usual losing battle as he defends himself 
from the thrust of a fellow pencil-pusher, Sgt. William Doherty. 
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It is interesting to see how the Berlin show caught some of this 
feeling after it got overseas. This was not because of the show itself; 
outside of some streamlining, it is the same show that played Broad- 
way. There is a new WAC sketch that is very funny and a new song- 
and-dance routine called ‘Kick in the Pants’ that is not only in bad 
taste but also highly embarrassing both for the audience and the 
performers. But otherwise the show is basically the same. It is the 
audience that has changed. I caught the show in Italy, where it was 
playing behind the front to wounded infantrymen. The theatre was 
an old Italian opera house, small and faded, with a kind of shabby, 
red plush grandeur. There were six high tiers of boxes, and the 
soldiers crowded into them hours before curtain time. All of them 
were combat men, the tenseness was still in their faces and they 
didn’t talk much, just sat among the red plush and waited quietly 
for the show to begin. I don’t know how the audience affected the 
cast, but the show seemed different to me. For the first time, it was 
a soldier show. There was a sense of participation among the audience 
that you do not get in the commercial theatre and which you cannot 
get unless the performers and the audience are the same people, 
united in the same effort. The show was still frivolous, but the audience 
wasn’t. The audience was too close to fundamentals, and their feeling 
of essentiality took the frivolity and shallowness out of the show and 
made it suddenly exciting and important. 

When something like this happens, a soldier show becomes not 
only art but the very essence of living theatre. There are not many 
similar examples, but the garrison shows in different camps are no 
less valid. Hi, Yank! may not have the vital meaning of a show played 
to men who have faced death, but when the men from Fort Dix play 
to other soldiers who are sweating out the same Army, and dramatize 
what they are all living, there is the beginning of that understanding 
between audience and actors that makes any show more important 
than just its content. 

And not the least important thing about Hi, Yank! is that it is to 
be packaged and sent to all units overseas by the Special Service 
Division. It will go with designs for sets, costumes, lighting and all 
the directorial touches necessary for good production. It will also go 
with provision made in the script for any talented local soldier who 
wants to strut his stuff, and therefore bring the show even closer to 
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the audience. That is the real importance of Hi, Yank! — not alone 
that it is a good, indigenous soldier show but that it is getting to 
soldiers all over the world, who will do it for themselves and make it 
the expression of an Army. 


“WI VANK | 
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The drawing, above, of a scene from Hi, Yank! is a production guide for the 
technical crew overseas, suggesting ways and means to achieve scenic effects from 
the basic materials at hand. The working drawings for ‘ Report from the Carib- 
bean’ were executed by T/5 Edward E. Wolf from the original designs by Lt. 
Robert T. Stevenson. Hi, Yank! was given a tryout at Fort Dix, N. F. on August 
7, 1944, for the purpose of providing the show with an actual test production 
under Army Post conditions. Sketches for it were written by Pvt. Arnold Auer- 
bach, Lt. Bob Eastright, T/4 Ed Milk, Lt. Fack Hill, Pfe Martin Weldon, 
with music and lyrics by Pot. Frank Loesser, Lt. Alex North, Pvt. Hy Zaret and 
Lt. Fack Hill. Lt. Stevenson designed the costumes as well as the sets. Several of 
these authors are now at work on another ‘ Blueprint Special’, Three-Day Pass, 
aG. 1. interpretation of how Army leaves are spent all over the world. Broadway 
has offered a helping hand and several professionals are writing the songs. 
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Salute to the Living 
The Films in Review 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


3 | ENVY the living,’ says a ghost in Thunder Rock. ‘I envy them their 

right to fight for what they believe to be true.’ This articulate bit 
of ectoplasm might have done well to add that the right to fight is an 
empty privilege when no battle is in the offing. If mankind today can 
look into the future with pride and hope it is because, when the crisis 
came, the living arose and made use of their right to join battle for 
what they believed to be true. In the current tragic era of death and 
destruction, this is the supreme fact of life. 

And so it seems more than idle coincidence that three films made 
several years apart, under widely different circumstances, but each 
dedicated to man’s eternal struggle for the betterment of the race, 
have all reached the screens of the nation at about the same moment. 
Thunder Rock was made in England, derived from an American play; 
The Seventh Cross is Hollywood’s version of the Anna Seghers novel 
set inside Germany; and newsreels of the liberation of Paris come out 
of France to complete the trio. One picture is several years old, 
another has been nearly a year in the making, the third is almost as 
new as the news it records. But they all were showing in American 
movie theatres in September 1944. That is no simple coincidence. 

It was not only the magnitude of the facts and the skill of the 
editing that transformed the French films into something more than 
the lowly newsreel. It was the indomitable spirit of the people, the 
passionate love of liberty that was pregnant in every shot of the 
celebrating throngs as they moved in elated bursts of freedom through 
the streets of their beloved city. Starting with sequences taken while 
Paris was still under German domination, the reels showed the gradual 
rise of the FFI against the invaders, shifting slowly from furtive 
individual action to small group movements and finally to the up- 
rising of a whole people, supported by their own army from without 
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the capital, as well as the forces of their allies. For a climax no Holly- 
wood wonder boy could have dreamed up a more heroic scene than 
history itself provided when the towering figure of General De Gaulle 
marched erect and unswerving through snipers’ bullets at the head of 
the victory parade to Notre Dame. Man’s hopes and man’s deeds 
came together in Paris on those early September days of liberation; 
and the cameramen were there to do the occasion full justice. 


Robert Ardrey’s Thunder Rock has had a curious history. As a 
play it graced the Broadway scene in a handsome Group Theatre 
production late in 1939, winning for itself that most discouraging of 
encouragements, a succés d’estime. It ran 23 performances and then 
closed up, leaving Mr. Ardrey the gloomy consolation of being hailed 
as one of our ‘most promising young playwrights’, a title which he had 
already earned with his earlier dramas, How to Get Tough About It and 
Casey Fones. Then Thunder Rock made its way to London, and there, 
with Michael Redgrave giving vigorous life to the part of the pro- 
tagonist, the play won for itself the resounding success that it had 
failed to garner in New York. Meanwhile the script began to find its 
way into the repertories of the off-Broadway theatres of this country, 
and soon, despite the difficulties of dealing on the stage with mixed 
mortals and ghosts for dramatis personae, Thunder Rock was one of 
the most popular modern plays on little theatre boards. 

Back in England, the script, converted into a skilful screenplay by 
Jeffrey Dell and Bernard Miles, became a film, once more with 
Michael Redgrave in the lead. And once more a warm welcome in 
Great Britain was countered in America with a cold front from the 
exhibitors who would not risk it in the theatres. The fact that the film 
of Thunder Rock has finally won a showing here, some two years after 
it was made, is not, we repeat, a coincidence. 

What Ardrey tells is the story of David Charleston, foreign 
correspondent in the black year of 1939 who, rather than stay on in the 
world and watch it head blindly and inevitably for destruction, takes 
a job as a lighthouse-keeper on Lake Michigan. There, in an ivory 
tower made of concrete he looks for consolation to the ghosts of six 
shipwrecked voyagers of another era, conjured up out of his own 
imagination. He finds his consolation, but not — as he had expected 
— by withdrawing from the real present into the unreal past. Rather, 
his ghostly mentors send him back into the world reinforced with the 
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knowledge that ‘there’s no such thing as escape. And thank God 
there’s no necessity for it, either. From the beginning of time men 
have had to struggle with one problem after another. Always, from 
the point of view of the man who fought, his defeat seemed inevitable. 
For a simple reason. Because in all history that preceded him, the 
battle never had been won — or he wouldn’t be fighting it. And yet — 
one after another — obstacles to civilization do get smashed. Sooner 
orlater . . . we'll win. It’s the one inevitability.’ This speech is from 
the play, but its message is embodied in the film in terms sufficiently 
cinematic to make Thunder Rock good screen fare despite the fact 
that it also contains more talk than a good film ordinarily would. 

The problem of ghosts is complicated by the fact that Charleston 
conjures up two varieties — one vague and unreal, the other quite 
satisfactory, flesh-and-blood characters. But this is one place where 
the screen has techniques that the stage must envy; representing 
unearthly beings is an easy matter to moviemakers. The ‘unreal’ 
ghosts have been photographed slightly out of kilter — just enough 
to convince the observer that he, not the ghosts, is off-balance. When 
these finally evolve into ‘real’ ghosts later on, they are once more 
endowed with equilibrium, and permitted to move about like the 
ordinary folk of the film. The screenplay, too, has made use of the 
camera’s agile power of flashback to sketch in several telling vignettes 
out of the lives of the ghosts, the lives from which Charleston draws 
his hope for the future. Finally, the film has added a framework, set in 
the Europe of prewar days which Charleston covered as foreign cor- 
respondent. This slows up the beginning somewhat unnecessarily, and 
makes for confusion when it comes to a transition from the England 
of the frame to the lighthouse on Lake Michigan. However, it does 
provide opportunity for a bitterly satirical scene inside a newsreel 
theatre which tells more than all the speeches that went before how 
indifferent were the people of 1939 to impending disaster. 

Co-starred with Michael Redgrave is Barbara Mullen in the role 
of an embittered suffragette. This young actress, daughter of the Irish 
poet, Pat Mullen (author of Man of Aran), will be remembered for her 
appealing playing of the pert and innocent heroine in Jeannie, a light- 
hearted comedy that also brought her and Michael Redgrave together. 
But the stars are stars in name only, for a whole cast, featuring such 
expert actors as Lilli Palmer, Frederick Valk, A. E. Matthews and 
James Mason, matches the playing of the leads in skill and vitality. 
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To bring the story of Robert Ardrey up to date, he has published 
this fall a first novel called Worlds Beginning. Written with his familiar 
free flow of language, youthful and vigorous, fiery without bitterness, 
it will undoubtedly earn him the title of a most ‘promising young 
novelist’. One can only hope that the theatre will not have lost an- 
other of its brightest talents to other fields. 


From Anna Seghers’ novel, The Seventh Cross, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, with Helen Deutsch as scriptwriter, has derived a remarkable 
film, which is no mean trick considering the hazards involved in con- 
verting popular novels into sound motion pictures. Towards the end 
of the film there is too great dependence on a narrator who points out 
morals already secured by the story; but this is the only literary 
residue that remains to hamper the screenplay. 

Even the narrator who looms too often towards the end of the 
picture serves excellently at the beginning to set the stage. This is 
the story of the escape of seven prisoners from a German concentra- 
tion camp, and the narrator is Wallau, one of the seven. His voice, 
however, moves freely about, coming only at times from the lips of 
Wallau, himself. Sometimes it seems to emerge from somewhere be- 
hind his lips, and frequently — when he is out of the camera’s range 
— from a vantagepoint off the screen. Often this sort of flexible, 
almost impressionist, use of the soundtrack serves powerfully to 
underline the story, as when a prisoner’s gun sinks irrevocably down 
into quagmire, accompanied by the sorrowful and diminishing wail of 
a siren announcing his escape. Once the sound disappears entirely to 
add the grim comment of silence to a death-chase across the rooftops. 

Photographed by Karl Freund, directed by Fred Zinnemann and 
acted by Spencer Tracy and the cast all in low key, this story of the 
hunter and the hunted yet manages to build up the suspense and 
excitement of the most highly polished screen thriller. From the mo- 
ment of escape it follows the prisoners as one by one they are re- 
captured or killed until only George Heisler remains and the film 
becomes his story. Even more, however, it is the story of the people 
who help him, the ordinary people who, even in the darkest days of 
the Nazi regime, were doing what they could in the fight for human 
decency. As one of the characters puts it, it is like the parable of the 
ants in the sugar bowl. In the morning the bowl was full; by evening it 
was empty and the ants had moved all the sugar to the side of the 
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In an 1830 prison, Barbara Mullen, as Miss Kirby, the embattled suffragette 
of Robert Ardrey’s film, Thunder Rock, writes her dream: ‘a promised land, 
where girls will go to school, like boys. Where women may earn their livings 
and be more than an object of pity. Where, after supper, when the dishes 
are cleared away, we'll follow the men to the parlor — and we'll all speak 
together of the world’s affairs.’ Miss Kirby does not live to see the dream 
come true, but a hundred years later, as a ghost conjured up by David 
Charleston, disillusioned citizen of a collapsing world, she helps to bring 
comfort and hope for the future. For the things that she fought for and failed 
to achieve in her lifetime were realities soon after she died. And so, sooner or 
later, David Charleston discovers, man wins all his good battles; ‘every ob- 
stacle to civilization gets pushed aside, sooner or later.’ 
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KING VIDOR, his star, Brian Donlevy, and a camera crew move inona 
steel works to gather material for Vidor’s film, .47 .dmerican Romance. 

















AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 


In his latest Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production, King Vidor has woven 
together two stories, or rather two aspects of the same story. First he is 
telling about Steve Dangos, an immigrant worker who rises to success and 
riches in the brave new world. Second he is unreeling the epic of American 
industry, beginning with the land from which it rises. One is the romantic, 
the other the documentary aspect of the film. And yet, because of the beauty 
and grandeur inherent in the raw materials, it is ‘the factual portions that 
gleam with all the romantic lustre that the romantic portions sadly lack. 
The scenes above are drawn from the story of steel, beginning with the mines 
in Minnesota’s Mesabi mountains, moving to a great Carnegie Illinois steel 
plant, and finally to the automobile factories of ‘Detroit. 
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BUT THE LONELY HEART 


As the self-sacrificing mother and the untrustworthy son in the film of Rich- 
ard Llewellyn’s novel, .Vone but the Lonely Heart, Ethel Barrymore and Cary 
Grant have drawn two acting plums and done them full justice. Clifford 
Odets wrote the screenplay and directed the film for RKO. 
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room. No single ant could do much, but each doing its bit, they had 
emptied the sugar bowl between morning and evening. 

To heighten the sense of grimness and suspense, the filmmakers 
have worked in a counterpoint of children moving cheerful and uncon- 
cerned through moments of highest tension. A prisoner drops des- 
perate and exhausted beneath a tree while a child looks complacently 
down from above. A group of small boys play at hare and hounds with 
the life of a man as the stake. A child stands in hungry concentration 
before a cake, placidly indifferent to her father’s return from a day of 
grueling at Gestapo headquarters. 

Spencer Tracy plays the part of George Heisler with a deadpan 
sincerity that reflects no particular acting skill but serves this part 
well. A large cast boasts many fine names, vivid evidence of the drain 
to Hollywood of actors who were showing promise on Broadway not 
long ago. Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy — contributing fine por- 
traits of a simple young couple who know with their hearts where the 
right lies — Katherine Locke and George Macready, join such stage 
and screen veterans as Agnes Moorehead, Ray Collins, Signe Hasso, 
Alexander Granach, Konstantin Shayne and many others to make 
The Seventh Cross an actors’ holiday. 


In intent if not in accomplishment, King Vidor’s 4n American 
Romance belongs with these other tributes to human achievement. For 
eighteen years the director has laid plans for a film that would capture 
the grandeur of the American scene ‘from the earth to the sky’, a 
record of the land as nature built it and as the American producing 
genius has converted it. For the past three years the film has actually 
been in the making, and before Vidor’s Technicolor cameras have 
unrolled such spectacles as the gigantic ore-pits of the Mesabi Range 
in Minnesota, Boulder Dam, the automobile factories of Detroit, the 
Carnegie-II]linois steel mills, and vistas from train windows of Iowa’s 
cornfields, the Arizona desert, Colorado mountains, the Florida sky. 
Too many moviemakers have passed these same sights without 
registering them as the superlative motion-picture material they are. 
And so it is greatly to Vidor’s credit that he saw their possibilities and 
made some attempt to record these and other such sights on film. It is 
impossible not to regret, however, the inordinate length of the film 
that results, and the fact that it is weighted down with a story as 
banal and uninteresting as the setting is fresh and inspiring. 
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China Looks Ahead 


KARL CHIA CHEN 


HE war has made China drama-conscious. The spoken drama is 
yj parma than the Republic and was never before popular in 
China. It was eclipsed on the one hand by China’s traditional operatic 
drama and on the other by the movies, foreign and native. But with 
the advent of the war came numerous war plays, partly for entertain- 
ment and partly to educate the masses. In the first two years of the 
Sino-Japanese conflict (1937-39) war drama was in its heyday. Bitter 
battles were being fought, and the horrible realities of resistance and 
sacrifice, defeat and withdrawal and further resistance, could best be 
brought home to the people behind the battlefronts through the 
dramatic medium. Besides, the war stories told in the plays were 
something fresh and new to the audience. But gradually, as the war 
became a protracted affair, people grew tired of seeing the stilted 
formulas of heroism, espionage, quisling and Japanese atrocities. On 
the other hand, their enthusiasm for spoken drama as a new genre 
was aroused, and plays with little or nothing to do with the war 
began to outnumber the war plays. 

While the war plays flourished, they were staged in all parts of 
the country, in small towns as well as in big cities, and even in villages. 
They were generally performed by amateurs, including students. 
The productions were crude, little attention being paid to stage sets, 
costuming, lighting and even to acting. But as people turned to 
drama more as a form of artistic entertainment and as dramatic 
productions became more costly adventures, dramatic activities 
slackened in the smaller localities and became concentrated in 
Chungking, the nation’s wartime capital, and amateurs made way 
largely for professionals. 

In the first four years after 1938 when Chungking became the 
capital, theatrical activities there were greatly hampered by the 
terrific air raids to which the city was subjected during the summers, 
or ‘bombing seasons’. All the bigger theatres were either demolished 
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or badly damaged and large sections of the city lay in ruins. Although 
there were long respites from raids in the ‘fog seasons’, which lasted 
each year roughly from the latter part of October to April, dramatic 
activities could make only stealthy and unpretentious appearances 
during those winter months. 

Then in December 1941, the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor and 
followed that with large-scale military operations in the Philippines, 
Malaya, Dutch East Indies, Burma and elsewhere, and drama has 
flourished in Chungking ever since. 

Before the war, not a single theatre anywhere in the country was 
devoted exclusively to the performance of legitimate drama. But in 
Chungking, after the Japanese air raids became fewer and farther 
between, one theatre, the Kang-Chien-Tang, was built solely for the 
purpose of staging spoken drama. Then drama zealots arranged with 
a large movie house, the Cathay Theatre, for the performance of 
plays every evening after 8:30, following the daytime showing of films. 
The Assembly Hall of the Chungking Bankers’ Union was remodeled 
and enlarged, and except for afternoons and one evening a week 
reserved for the bankers’ use, the Hall was turned over to theatrical 
promoters under a long-term contract. During the fog seasons after 
1941, and especially in the boom season of 1942-43, there were 
frequently three plays running in the three available theatres on the 
same evening — a great, new record for spoken drama in China. 

The theatrical troupes in Chungking have almost all been pro- 
fessional. One consists exclusively of motion-picture people who have 
often been idle owing to the difficulty of obtaining the necessary film 
and other facilities for making movies. In none of the theatrical 
companies, however, has there been a sufficient number of well-trained 
actors and actresses for a large cast, and so, quite often, actors and 
particularly actresses are borrowed by one company from another for 
the production of a certain play. The players include movie stars, 
students and graduates of the National School of Drama and training 
classes for actors, as well as boys and girls who join the theatre in 
spite of objections from their elders. For the old Chinese attitude of 
looking down upon show people, especially actresses, considering 
them more or less immoral, has not yet altered much, though some 
of the leading men and women have earned fine reputations for them- 
selves. Even the stars are not well paid and the non-acting members 
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of the troupes are paid less, though these theatrical folk are now 
better off financially than their predecessors of pre-war days. The 
directors of spoken drama are often movie directors but a few have 
studied drama abroad. They are more respected by the public and 
draw larger incomes. 

There are more playwrights than there were a few years ago, and 
half-a-dozen of them have distinguished themselves. They include 
well-known men of letters, theatrical directors, university teachers 
and students, and others. More people have started to write plays 
because more of them have genuine enthusiasm for spoken drama and 
also because plays sometimes bring substantial returns to the authors. 
Yet there has been such a dearth of good plays that a large percentage 
of those written stand a good chance of being produced. This is to a 
certain extent responsible for the poor quality of many productions. 

Many different types of plays have been produced in Chungking 
and other cities. They include war plays, plays about life in Japanese- 
occupied areas, those on social problems, particularly problems relat- 
ing to the old and new family systems, historical dramas (which have 
flourished since the winter of 1942), plays with incidental music, a 
regular opera after the western pattern, Chiu-Tzu, adaptations from 
well-known western plays, and the uncut Hamlet in a Chinese transla- 
tion produced by the National School of Drama in the spring of 1943. 

Naturally, most of the plays were not well staged, due chiefly to 
the lack of facilities and of experienced designers but also because 
of the extremely high, practically prohibitive cost involved. The 
shifting of scenes between acts is frequently slow and poorly managed. 
This sometimes exasperates the audience, but the situation has im- 
proved considerably as stagehands become more experienced. Stage 
properties and costumes now receive more attention, though certain 
stage effects are still far from realistic, and costumes in historical 
dramas are often anachronistic. Stage lighting has been improved but 
still leaves much to be desired. Acting likewise has been carefully 
studied and has become more lifelike, though slapstick and downright 
buffoonery are still employed in serious dramas. The reading of lines 
still tends to drag, perhaps under the influence of the old operatic 
drama, and unnatural voice is sometimes employed in place of the 
natural speaking voice. The plays are usually very long, requiring 
from three-and-a-half to four hours, sometimes even five hours, to 
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perform. But the audience, accustomed to long performances on the 
old operatic stage, does not mind the length. On the contrary, some of 
them are apt to be dissatisfied with shorter plays, feeling that they 
have not been given their money’s worth of entertainment. 

Box-office receipts for spoken drama in Chungking have usually 
been good. Sometimes a popular play by a well-known playwright, 
performed by popular performers, can draw full houses night after 
night, and many would-be spectators are turned away. No play can 
have a long run, however, the longest run (not counting revivals) being 
about four weeks. Sometimes a play has only five or six performances. 

Audiences for plays in Chungking behave themselves better on the 
whole than in the movie houses or at operatic performances, partly 
because the admission is a trifle higher but more because the less- 
educated often cannot understand what is going on and so they stay 
away. Audiences in Chungking are composed chiefly of government 
employees, people from universities and middle schools, bankers and 
better-educated merchants. Occasionally babies can be seen, brought 
by their parents, but they usually keep quiet or are carried out, and 
there is fairly good order. Eating and gossiping during performances 
are comparatively rare. The general level of real appreciation, how- 
ever, is rather low. Many of the audience cannot distinguish good 
plays from bad ones, subtle character studies and high plot-probabil- 
ities from cheap melodramatic or farcical incidents and impossible 
characters. They have no guidance from the critics, many of whom do 
not have keen judgment themselves, and most of whom dare not utter 
unpleasant truths in their reviews because they are reluctant to offend 
the playwrights, directors or actors. 

While Chungking has thus been the great centre of wartime drama 
in China, plays are still staged from time to time in various other 
cities, either by professionals for profit or by amateurs to raise funds 
for communal purposes. Sometimes university or middle-school 
students form dramatic clubs, stage plays purely for the fun of the 
thing, and occasionally foreign plays in English have been put on, 
including Shaw’s Candida and Arms and the Man and Barrie’s The 
Admirable Crichton. Near the battlefronts and in various war areas, 
plays have sometimes been staged to entertain as well as to educate 
the soldiers and their officers. Several touring theatrical troupes, 
organized and financed by the Ministry of Education, have traveled 
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to camps and villages to give performances with educational aims. 

The National School of Drama, located some distance from 
Chungking farther up the Yangtze River, is the chief place where 
drama in all its aspects is taught in a four-year course. Many grad- 
uates have already figured in important roles in Chungking and 
participated in theatrical activities throughout the country. There 
are other short-term training courses, chiefly for players. 

Many of the Chinese from all over the country have by now 
acquired the habit of reading plays, and many readers discuss and 
comment on the dramas among themselves without ever having 
witnessed stage productions. There have also been quite a few 
magazines published, devoted entirely to the spoken drama. There 
are general articles as well as comments on specific plays, besides the 
printing of new plays, either complete or in instalments. 

What is in store for spoken drama in China no one can tell. In 
the immediate future, before the war ends, it may safely be predicted 
that plays will continue to be written and produced and published, 
and that there will be more playwrights, more actors, more audiences 
and more readers. But for a real and full development of spoken 
drama, all drama-lovers are looking ahead to the post-war years. 
With the cessation of hostilities, modern facilities for staging plays 
will be more easily available, and play productions will involve much 
lower costs following the expected end of inflation. A Little Theatre 
movement, similar to that in France, England and the United States, 
will almost certainly come into being in universities and schools, and, 
more than anything else, it will educate audiences and actors, even 
directors and playwrights, and teach them to strive for higher artistic 
achievements. Probably, after the war, China’s professional drama 
activities will be concentrated in a few cultural, political and commer- 
cial centres, but, with the prospect of better means of communication, 
more people may travel to the big cities to see plays, and with the 
expected battle against illiteracy, plays in printed form may reach a 
wider reading public. 

Whatever the actual developments and however long it may take 
to achieve them, spoken drama in China will surely become a more 
artistic form of entertainment and lead to bigger commercial ventures. 
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A TRIO of Ballet Russe dancers, Nicholas Magallenes, Mary Ellen Moylan 
and Maria Tallchief, execute one of George Balanchine’s intricate figures 
in Danses Concertantes, to music by Stravinsky. Eugene Berman has provided 
colorful costumes set off by stylized black-and-white settings. 
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DON QUIXNOTE BOLSHOI THEATRE, MOSCOW SALL} 
good-. 
Kirst performed at the Bolshoi theatre seventy-five years ago, the recent and a 
Soviet production of Dow Quixote with its talented cast had all the glitter crook 
of a premicre. Sergei Koren, a dancer new to Moscow, is seen above in the coarse 
first-act scene on the Barcelona square in the role of Espada, the toreador. DENN 
Koren received the traditional Russian training with the Leningrad ballet TOM. 
but, according to G. Geronsky in the Moscow News, he ‘made up his mind to *Co 
concentrate on parts in which he could express his individuality, instead of Betty 
on the role of the classic lover. . . . Koren is a happy combination of a per 
dancer and actor. With his flair for drama he has [in Don Quixote] trans- oak 
formed a minor role into a rounded, full-blooded character.’ Olga Lepesh- 2 perfo 
inskaya as Kitri, the innkeeper’s daughter, dances below with Vakhtang tists P| 
Chabukiani as Basil, the barber, in the latter’s first appearance since the war. 





























Story Told in Indiana* 


A One-Act Play 


BETTY SMITH 


Time: February 12, 1830 

Place: Little Pigeon Creek, Indiana 

Scene: Tom Lincoln’s cabin 

A cold rain is falling outside the cabin. It is night and 


| there is a high wind which blows handfuls of icy rain 
| against the window pane. SALLY BUSH LINCOLN, kind, 

















rosy-faced and middle-aged, is cooking a simple supper 
at the huge stone fireplace. TOM LINCOLN, @ drawling 
shiftless sort of a fellow, is working on a bureau. His 
tools are scattered about and, at the moment, he is fitting 
a drawer together.) 
tom. Reckon I got it about done. 
saLLY. Tommy, how long we been in Indianny? 
tom. Ten — leven years. 
saLLy. All that time you ain’t never turned your 
hand to buildin’ nothin’. Seems peculiarsome that 
you start in just when we’re about to leave here for 
new country. 
tom. I come into Indianny from Kentucky. I come 
with nothin’. But I ain’t aimin’ to leave the same 
way, with nothin’ to show for "leven years. 
saLLY. Then that chest stands for ‘leven years’ 
work? 
tom. I reckon. It’s a good chest. I’m a good carpen- 
ter when I got a mind to be. 
saLLY. (sighs) When you got a mind to be. 

(There is a knock on the door.) 


, tom. Now who’s a-comin’ to supper when we’re so 


low on rations? 

saLLY. Hush. (She opens the door to DENNIS HANKS, @ 
good-humored backwoods boy. He wears heavy boots 
and a fringed buckskin coat. He carries a musket in the 
crook of his arm. He also carries a package wrapped in 
coarse cloth.) Why, it’s only Dennis. Evenin’, Dennis. 
DENNIS. Howdy, Miz’ Lincoln. 

tom. Your Tildy got her young’un yet? 

*Copyright (unpublished dramatic composition), 1939, by 
Betty Smith. Copyright (unpublished dramatic composition, 
revised), 1944, by Betty Smith. The amateur acting rights of 
this play are controlled exclusively by the Dramatists Play Serv- 
ice, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y., and a fee of $5 
2 performance for the use of this play is payable to the Drama- 
tists Play Service, Inc. 





DENNIS. She’s holdin’ off till we get into Illinoy. (He 
rests his musket against the wall.) Levi Hall and John 
Johnson said for you to give them the startin’ word. 
Tom. We’re all ready, ’ceptin’ the last wagon loadin’. 
DENNIS. When do we start then? 

Tom. Tomorrow — next day — next week, or some 
day when it ain’t rainin’. (He yawns.) 

SALLY. Spring will come early this year. We could 
wait. 

Tom. We got to get out of Indianny on account of the 
milk-sick. 

SALLY. (daughing) Why, Tommy, we been puttin’ up 
with the milk-sick for ten years now. 

ToM. Time we did somethin’ ’bout it then. Besides, I 
just got a hankerin’ to go. 

SALLY. You and your hankerin’s! 

DENNIS. It was folks havin’ those hankerin’s that 
opened up the frontiers. 

SALLY. All these years, Abe’s been eatin’ his heart 
out — wantin’ to go someplace where he could get 
more books, more learnin’. But you wouldn’t budge. 
No. You wait ’till the day he’s twenty-one — when 
he could leave of his own free will if he’d a mind to — 
and then you want to go. 

DENNIS. All the folks sent word by me wishin’ Abe 
well on his votin’ birthday. 

SALLY. I’ll tell Abe when he gets home. 

DENNIS. Tildy made this shirt for him. 

SALLY. (opens the packet and displays a new, well- 
made buckskin shirt) That was right nice of her. 
DENNIS. Mighty sorry Abe ain’t here. 

SALLY. He’s finishin’ a job of work over to Romines. 
DENNIS. (s/y/y) Must be hard on you, Tom, that Abe 
finally got to be of age. 

Tom. Twenty-one this day. He ain’t accountable to 
me no more. 

sALLy. And now he can keep all the money he earns, 
too. 

tom. That’s no comfortin’ thing to say to a man 
gettin’ along in years. Aye, God, I wish I had me 
more sons. 

DENNIS. I’m hopin’ Tildy’s next is a boy. (takes up 
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his musket and goes to the door) Ill tell the folks, then, 
to stand ready for startin’ next clear day. Good- 
night, you all. 

sALLY. Goodnight. 

tom. Night. 

(4s DENNIS opens the door, a ragged, barefooted, 
fanatical-looking, bearded man, carrying a large 
leathern bag on his shoulder, is seen standing in the 
doorway.) 

DENNIS. Here be a visitor for you. (He goes off into 
the rain.) 

sALLY. Come in! Come in! (He comes in. sALLy Closes 
the door after him. tom looks up and stares at the 
stranger's only garment, a coffee sack with holes cut in 
it for the arms. TOM gets to his feet.) Oh, you poor 
creature! Come to the fire and get warm. 

jounny. God bless you, ma’am, I come to stay the 
night. 

tom. Who be you? 

JOHNNY. Jonathan Chapman. But folks all call me 
Johnny Appleseed. 

Tom. (shaking his hand) Welcome, Johnny. Welcome. 
We he’erd tell of you for nigh on to twenty years. 
sALLY. It’s right kind of you to go around plantin’ 
all them apple seeds for folks to have trees when they 
come out this way. We’re proud to have you stay the 
night. 

JouNnNy. Do you want to hear some news fresh from 
heaven? 

tom. Don’t mind iff’n we do. 

JouNNY. Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit 
the earth. 

sALLy. Amen. Now set down, Johnny. 

JOHNNY. (sits on the floor) Thank’ee. 

sALLY. Be them apple seeds in your bag? 

jyounny. Aye, ma’am. And my Bible, too. (He re- 
moves a worn Bible from his bag, tears a page from it, 
and hands it to her.) For you, ma’am, for your Chris- 
tian kindness. 

SALLY. (as she accepts it) I’m mighty beholdin’ to 
you, Johnny. 

JOHNNY. (/ooking around) Where’s Abraham? 

TOM. (puzzled) Abraham? 

jounny. Abraham Lincoln. 

SALLY. Oh, you mean our boy. 

Tom. He’ll be home right soon. 

Jounny. He walks with the angels. 

TOM. (with a snort of laughter) You ain’t never seen 
Abe. No gal would walk out with him. Not to men- 
tion no angel. He looks like he’s been rough-hewn 
with an ax and wants smoothin’ with a jackplane. 
saALLy. Now, Tommy! 

tom. Did you ever walk with the angels, Johnny? 
(He winks at his wife.) 
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jounny. No, but I talk with them. Two of them a,| 
goin’ to be my wives in heaven, providin’ I neye\ 


marry on earth. Sometimes I talk to the angels aboy, 
Abraham. 

SALLY. (puzzled) Abraham? Oh, you mean Abe. (5}, 
smiles.) The way you say his name seems like he’; 
somebody I don’t know. 

jounny. He shall go forth and ye shall know hin 
not. 

saALLy. Pshaw! What notions you got. I’ll always| 
know Abe. 

jounny. The legend is startin’ up about him. I hea 
whispers of it all through Indianny as I walk the val. 
leys. It is only a whisper now. But when, as an old, |/ 
old man, I walk this way again, the whispered story 
will be a great story known to all. You will live to}° 
hear it, ma’am. (His eyes blazing at TOM.) But not 
you. You are a scoffer. 

(Tom catches SALLY’s eye and taps his forehead, 
SALLY scowls at him.) 

SALLY. You mean folks are sayin’ nice things about 
Abe? 

jounny. The trees whisper about him. The grag 
tells the story when it rains. The wind carries it 
through the valleys and over the rivers. The whis. 
pers say that he is wise and good — that he is the 
friend of man. 

SALLY. (complacently, as she stirs the cooking potatoes 
Yes, Abe is a good boy. 

jounny. He is followin’ in the footsteps of the Mas. 
ter. (He rises.) And they will crucify him, too. 
SALLY. (soothingly) There, now. There, now. 
JOHNNY. (staring straight ahead) They’re makin’ a 
cross for him already. Far away. Hear? They're 
workin’ on it. They want it ready against the time. 
Listen! You can hear the hammerin’. (Like a man in 
a dream, he goes to the door and opens it.) Listen! Far 
away you can hear them. 

(They listen, but only the wind and the rain an 
heard. JOHNNY inclines his head slowly and rhythmi- 
cally, as if in time to measured hammering. A gust of 
wind blows a handful of rain into the room.) 
sALLY. The wind is high in the trees and that’s what 
you’re a-hearin’. 

JOHNNY. (counting slowly) One — two — three— 
four — 
SALLY. (Closes the door. She takes him by the hand and 
leads him to the table.) You must be tired and hungry. 
(She helps him into a chair at the table. Then she sts 
out four plates, four forks and a wooden bowl. The can- 
dle on the table throws distorted shadows on JOHNNY’ | 
face. His wild eyes seem dilated.) Set up to the table, 
Tom. Abe will be comin’ along directly. (Somewhal 
fearfully, tom takes the stool furthest away fron 
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joHNNY. SALLY falks on cheerfully.) Course, it’s a 
mighty plain supper. (She transfers the potatoes from 
the pot to the wooden bowl.) Just potatoes. The winter 
ran on so long and our provisions are gone. 

rom. The weather’s been so sorry-like, I ain’t been 
able to shoot no game. 

JOHNNY. (shocked) You wouldn’t kill one of God’s 
own creatures? 

rom. (uncomfortable) Not less’n I had to. 

sty. (who has been putting potatoes on their plates) 
We'll say the blessin’ and eat fore they cool off. 


a |jounny. Have the children plenty? I cannot eat 
’ /ynless I know. 


saLLy. (soothingly) Bless you. The children are all 
sown up and provided for. Now, Tom, we’re ready. 
"(They clasp their hands and bow their heads over 
them. Before TOM can speak, JOHNNY raises his head 
and holds up his hand for silence.) 

jounny. Listen! I hear it again. It’s louder. Don’t 
you hear it now? 

"(Under his spell of talking, they turn their faces to 
the door and listen intently. The door opens slowly. 
saLLy rises fearfully. ABE LINCOLN is standing in the 
doorway. His buckskins and his rawhide boots are wet 
from the rain. Drops glisten on his tall coonskin cap. 
He carries a long ax over his shoulder. The blade is wet 
and the light glints on it. He stands there silently. The 
rain is behind him.) 

tom. (with a great sigh of relief) It’s only Abe. That’s 
what you been hearin’ — Abe walkin’ across the 
clearin’. 

saLLy. (draws him into the room and closes the door be- 
hind him) 1'm mighty glad you’re home, son. (She 
throws her arms about him and starts to sob.) 

sBE, (patting her shoulder) That’s a right sorrowful 
way to celebrate my birthday. 

saLLy. (quickly gaining control of herself) There! It’s 
just that I’m all in a state knowin’ we’re leavin’ 


,|Indianny for good in a day or two. (She sighs, then 


bustles around filling aBe’s plate with potatoes. ABE 
lakes his hat off and wipes the wet blade of his ax with 
it. He sets the ax aside. He takes two books from under 
tis jacket and places them next his plate. Then he takes 
vis coat off, eyeing JOHNNY all the while. As he sits 
Hown, SALLY makes JOHNNY known to him.) This here 
is Johnny Appleseed come to spend the night with 
hs, 

h38. Howdy, Johnny. 

joxNNY. And the rain descended and the floods came 
rnd the winds blew and beat upon the house. 





BaLLy. He’s sayin’ that you come of age on a wild 
ight, son. 

oHNNY. It is a portent. 

(Now all are seated at the table. Again they clasp 
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their hands and bow their heads.) 
tom. Lord God, you been mighty good to us out here 
in this wilderness. You have again provided for us. 
Once more we give you praise and thank you for 
these blessin’s. Amen. 
ABE. (cheerfully, as he pulls his plate towards him) 
Well, these here are mighty poor blessin’s. 

(They start to eat.) 
JOHNNY. (from out of his own world) They’ve stopped 
workin’ on it now. They will rest and gather strength 
for the morrow. 
ABE. (his mouth full of potatoes) What say? 
SALLY. (quickly, not wishing JOHNNY £0 fell aBE of his 
imaginings) Johnny Appleseed’s been all up and 
down the world. Ain’t you, Johnny? 
jounny. Aye. And I’ve seen wondrous things and 
he’erd strange stories. 
ABE. (eager/y) You got any tall tales you’d like to 
swap with me? 
SALLY. (warningly) Now, Abe! 
jounny. I know the secret places of this great coun- 
try — hidden valleys and lost rivers and deep can- 
yons. I have spoken to the prairie and it spoke back 
to me. 
Tom. Abe is peculiarsome that way, too. 
JOHNNY. A prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country. 
ABE. (eating) Seems like you done a powerful lot ot 
walkin’. 
JOHNNY. I’ve walked on all the wilderness trails 
headin’ west. I followed the first wagons. Civiliza- 
tion and the railroads came after me. They followed 
in the places I walked. 
SALLY. We seen many a wagon passin’ through here 
headin’ still further west. 
jounny. I counted a thousand wagons a year goin’ 
through the passes of the Allegheny Mountains 
headin’ for the settin’ sun. 
Tom. Shucks, they were all after that two-dollar-an- 
acre government land same as me. (He resumes 
eating.) 
JOHNNY. (continues, as if talking of something he 
dreamed) | saw broken wagons along the western 
way. Grass was growin’ up through the floor boards. 
I saw the bones of horses and cattle bleached by the 
sun and cleansed by the wind and rain. Aye, I saw 
the bones of men, too. 
tom. Well, maybe some did die along the way, but 
lots of them got through. 
saLLy. And they worked things out somehow. 
jounny. And lo! A race of giants sprung up and 
opened up the great west. Brave men! For no cow- 
ards started out for those far places. 
ABE. (somberly) And strong men. Those who were 
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weak died by the way. 

(A silence falls on them.) 
tom. Well, Johnny, it all proves that you been in a 
lot of places. 
jounny. I trudged a thousand square miles through 
Ohio and Indianny singin’, Hallelujah! Bless His 
name. 
SALLY. (proudly) Our boy, Abe, traveled some, too. 
Tom. Clear down to New Orleans and back. 
jounny. What did you see, Abraham? 
ABE. (leans back and assumes the story-teller’s drawl) 
Well, I seen the bones of flatboatmen hidden in 
caves along the Mississippi shores, and he’erd tell 
how the half-horse, half-alligator bushwhackers had 
killed them after stealin’ their cargo to sell down the 
river. 
JOHNNY. Tell me what you saw. 
ABE. When I got to New Orleans, I seen thousands 
of boats. They covered the water so that there was 
no way of seein’ the river. 
JoHNNY. But what was it you saw? 
ABE. (raising his voice) 1 seen English sailormen 
walkin’ the streets and singin’ queer rollin’ songs. 
And folks said the songs were called chanteys. 
JOHNNY. (/ouder) You're not tellin’ what you saw. 
ABE. I seen Creole gals with dark hair and a husky 
way of talkin’. 
JOHNNY. (rising) What did you see? 
ABE. (somewhat put out) I done told you. 
JOHNNY. (Draws himself up to his full height, and ex- 
tends his arm rigidly, the forefinger pointing accusingly 
at ABE. He thunders out.) Abraham Lincoln, what did 
you see? 
ABE. (4s if hypnotized by the voice and figure of the 
man, gets to his feet slowly. He stands tall and straight 
and stares at JOHNNY soberly. He starts to speak in 
a faraway whisper. But his voice grows louder, rising 
to great power as he proceeds to talk.) I seen men 
— black men — bought and traded like barnyard 
stock. (a little louder) I seen gangs of men tied to 
each other by chains, headin’ for the big cotton 
fields. I he’erd the sad songs of the black people and 
saw their eyes darken with sorrow even while they 
laughed. I seen traders nail up signs and they spelled 
out: ‘I offer the highest prices in cash for good and 
likely Negroes.’ Another sign said, ‘I will attend to 
the purchase and sale of Negroes on commission hav- 
ing a yard and jail fitted up expressly for boardin’ 
them.’ (/eaning forward) I seen a boy named Alfred 
workin’ on a plantation. He was eighteen years old 
and had blue eyes and yellow hair. He ran away and 
they told me he was a Negro and would head north 
and try to pass for a free-born white man. (érood- 
ingly) I seen them in chains. I he’erd the chains rat- 
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tle as they stumbled past. (4 deep silence is on j,' 
people in the room.) Those things I seen and he'er 
(He sits down and bows his head.) 

JOHNNY. You will forget the dead men and the bog | 
You'll never remember the chanteys the sailors san,| 
The dark-eyed girls will pass as a dream passes, B,, 
the chained men — the sad men — the bought me. 
— the sold men; they, you will never forget. | 

(He sits down. All sit silent with bowed heads.) 
Tom. (picking up his fork) Listen! (They liste | 
Rain’s stopped! 
SALLY. Tomorrow will be a fine day, God willin’, 
TOM. (gets up, goes to door, opens it and looks out) Yu! 
It’s fairin’ off. (closes door, goes back to table, rubbir, Hl 
his hands together in exultation) We'll pull out fo; 
Illinoy in the mornin’. (as he again sits at table) Ab; 
after supper, you go tell Dennis and Levi and Job: 
Hall and the other folks we’re startin’ for Illino 
tomorrow as soon as day comes. 

ABE. (His fork falls to the floor. They look at him.) X; 
(He rises.) No! I ain’t a-goin’ into Illinoy. There 
somethin’ waitin’ for me out in the world. Som. 
thin’ — It ain’t there in Indianny. I’m safe in th: 
wilderness. 

Tom. Can’t live in the wilderness all your life. I} 
gettin’ crowded. Yesterday I he’erd the sound: 
John Romine’s musket. 

ABE. (going to satty) Mother, I won’t go to Illino; 
saLty. Now, son, you’re twenty-one this night an: 
you ain’t beholdin’ to nobody to go no place less: 
you want to. 

ABE. (sitting down) I ain’t a-goin’ into Illinoy. 
JOHNNY. (rising) Abraham! 

(ABE pays no attention. JOHNNY thunders out ki 
name.) Abraham Lincoln! (ABE /ooks at him. JOHNNY 
eyes hold aBe’s. ABE is drawn to his feet. JOHN” 
speaks sadly and broodingly.) You will go into |: 
linoy, Abraham. (softly) You will go into Illino; 
ABE. (after a pause, in a whisper) Aye. I will go int 
Illinoy. 

(Slowly he walks to door. Tom is eating with good a 
petite. SALLY watches ABE. JOHNNY sits silent wii 
bowed head. aBe reaches door and opens it. SALLY gi 
to her feet.) 

JOHNNY. (tulking to himself) And the wind in th 
grass will whisper the story. And the trees will mor 
in the storms and tell it louder. In time to come, 
the world will sing the story —As I walk into ti 
west, I will start the legend — (His voice goes off iw 
a whisper.) 

ABE. (Opens the door and looks out. He raises his ge 
head and looks up at the sky.) There’s a star a-comé 
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MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
On the steps of Douglas Hall at Howard University in Washington, D. C., 
two young actresses, Patricia Roberts as Lavinia and Sadie Browne as 
Christine Mannon, play out the sombre measures of Eugene O’Neill’s 
Homecoming, first of the Mourning trilogy. The production, directed by the 
poet-playw right, Owen Dodson, found in the massive Greek columns that 
tower above a flight of steps leading to Douglas Hall an appropriate setting, 
similar to that designed by Robert FE. dmond Jones for the original perform- 
ance in New York in 1931. The success of Homecoming proved something of 
an event in Howard annals and paved the way to future summer productions 
of the classics, ancient and modern, on this natural outdoor stage. 








THE LAST SUPPER JAN VAN SCOREL 


George Kernodle is a versatile fellow. He not only writes, edits and produces 
scripts relating to current issues, as the accompanying article indicates, but 
he is an impassioned student of the theatre’s background as well. His book, 
From Art to Theatre, has just been published (see p. 683). In it he traces the 
development of stage design as it grew out of the forms and conventions 
already established in painting, architecture and sculpture. This picture, 
reproduced from the book, is an arresting example of the realistic scene, set 
in an architectural facade. The original is in the Brussels Museum. 
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THE PUBLIC-AFFAIRS SKIT IS 
HERE TO STAY 
By George R. Kernodle 
‘{7e LiKe the public-affairs skit. 
We started it because of the 
war, but we will continue it because 
it gives us an important contact with 
our community and because our public 
meetings and our club meetings need 
it. We have put on short skits to sell 
bonds, to get money and volunteers 
for the Red Cross, to collect scrap 
iron, paper and grease — skits to per- 
suade, to inform or just to entertain. 
When we no longer had time for full 
productions, we took to the short 
play to put our talents to service. We 
learned that a play need not always 
be an end in itself but can take part 
in the public activities of a commu- 
nity. We have taken the drama to 
public rallies, to luncheons and din- 
ners, to dances and club meetings; 
and the army has used skits for the 
indoctrination of new recruits. New 
WACs have learned what to do in 
barracks, in travel, on furlough and 
on the job by seeing and acting 
in skits on ‘Manners for Military 
Women’. We have discovered new 
techniques and purposes for drama. 
The new techniques not only in- 
volve ways of putting on plays with- 
out scenery, curtain or platform — 
any children’s classroom group knows 
these methods — but new ways of 
bringing the audience into the per- 
formance, putting ideas over to an 
audience and getting action from 
them. If the play is not realistic, 
there are even wider possibilities. 
Many of the skit techniques are 


derived from the Living Newspaper 
and the ‘epic’ drama but are applied 
in a different way. The Living News- 
paper and epic productions used all 
the mechanical devices possible in a 
modern theatre — spotlights, black- 
outs, loud speakers, music, recorded 
sound effects, platforms, treadmills, 
moving scenery, a projection screen, 
slogans, photographs, moving pictures 
and a large cast of actors as realistic 
mob or stylized chorus. In the public- 
affairs skit we can rarely have any 
of these devices but must develop 
techniques that can serve a small 
group of actors with only such small 
properties as can easily be carried 
to a luncheon meeting or a clubroom. 
Yet we have found that a master of 
ceremonies is as good as a curtain, a 
voice or group of voices coming in 
from the side is as good as a sound- 
track, a short scene planned for the 
particular audience is as good as a 
movie, and the direct contact with 
the audience is worth more than stage 
scenery. When the skit is specially 
adapted for each audience, integrated 
with the rest of the program and 
planned for audience participation, it 
can be even more effective in putting 
over ideas than the more spectacular 
theatre forms. 

The basic pattern for all plays of 
ideas, whether realistic or using the 
newer dynamic techniques, is the 
dramatization of the process of learn- 
ing. The most useful device is to take 
one character (usually representing 
the audience) and carry him through 
the process — from ignorance or op- 
position to meeting the problem, 


learning the facts and figures, strug- 
gling against the decision, making the 
decision and then finally taking action. 

The patterns of the dynamic skit 
are mostly variations in treatment of 
the three parties involved in a demon- 
stration: the one who learns, the 
demonstrator and the demonstration 
group. They may be kept separate or 
dramatized in the play itself. Some- 
times the learner and the demonstra- 
tor are only the master of ceremonies 
to introduce and comment on the 
flashback scenes of the demonstration 
group. Sometimes, like the Stage Man- 
ager in Our Town, they walk into the 
inner scenes and play parts in them. 
In One-Third of a Nation the demon- 
strator is the unseen Voice of the 
Living Newspaper, heard over the 
loud speaker; the learner is Mr. But- 
tonkooper, who is brought up from 
the audience to ask questions and be 
shown. 

Some effective skits dramatize both 
the demonstrator and the demonstra- 
tion group. In one of the American 
Theatre Wing skits, Somebody Talked, 
the demonstrator is a German spy 
reporting to his leader on his success 
in picking up important information, 
bit by bit, from careless Americans. 
As he tells about it, actors perform 
the little scenes he describes. 

The flexibility of the demonstration 
group is its great advantage. As it 
can be brought on, interrupted or 
stopped by the demonstrator at any 
time, it presents its material with 
the greatest economy, wasting no 
time on the casual ‘How many lumps?’ 
of realism. 

Not only short monologues and 
dramatic incidents but statistics can 
be dramatized by the demonstration 
group. It is hard in realistic dialogue 
to put over facts and figures by having 
one character tell them to another; 
the demonstration group, with pla- 
cards, can present them vividly, one 
at a time, directly to the audience. 
Here all the visual devices of charts, 
columns, pies and thermometers de- 
veloped by statisticians may be an- 
imated before the audience. One 
character may quickly be shown what 
difference the figures make to him. 
In twenty seconds four actors can 
show the farmer asking his price for 
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wheat, the miller his price for flour 
and the grocer selling the loaf of 
bread to the housewife, who can see 
what part of her money each one gets. 
Since the lesson of a skit can usually 
be expressed in a short, memorable 
phrase or theme, the demonstration 
group is useful in repeating and em- 
phasizing it; they may speak it, chant 
it, sing it, suddenly disclose it written. 

Wherever possible, the skit should 
be integrated with the particular oc- 
casion and particular audience. The 
chairman, and others who take part in 
the program, can often be given a part 
in the play. Every advantage should 
be taken of the acts of ritual which 
unite an audience and give it a com- 
mon purpose. The war skits in China, 
which have been the most powerful 
means of enlisting the Chinese peas- 
ants in the guerrilla warfare against 
Japan, have often been rewritten for 
each village. Local names and situa- 
tions are brought into the play, local 
leaders sit on the platform and at 
certain points a local leader or the 
person speaking at the same meeting 
enters the play to address the au- 
dience with a question which will let 
them shout out their feelings in re- 
sponse. Part of the action can even 
take place in the audience. If there 
is a collection to be made or circulars 
to distribute or cards or a petition to 
be signed, the play can build directly 
to that action. Even a realistic play 
can drop the fourth-wall pretense at 
the end of a play and turn an appeal 
directly to the audience. 

Direct contact with the audience, 
the quick give-and-take of demonstra- 
tor and learner, the rapid sequence of 
demonstration scenes can keep inter- 
est alive and excitement high, yet it is 
well to remember that audiences like 
to sympathize deeply with some char- 
acter on the stage. The Living News- 
paper productions often paid too little 
attention to that need. Moss Hart’s 
Winged Victory, which is really a full- 
length demonstration skit of Army air 
training, shows that the best way of 
making facts and processes exciting 
to an audience is to give them some 
characters they like and choose the 
moments when the facts and processes 
are important to those characters. 
Somewhere in the skit some charac- 
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ter, usually the learner, must appear 
as a real person with personality and 
deep feelings, even if the tempo must 
be slowed to establish this. Yet the 
skit must present more than the indi- 
vidual. Decision, Edward Chodorov’s 
play about the fascist forces in Amer- 
ica, suffers by the strong concentra- 
tion on the victims. The audience is 
deeply moved by one case but learns 
very little that it can apply to other 
cases. Somehow the skit must present 
both. the individual, for sympathy, 
and the background, for information. 

To many drama groups the public- 
affairs skit has opened up a new con- 
cept of drama and a new field of com- 
munity activity beyond the temporary 
calls of the war. We turned to skits 
because the war drives needed all-out 
support and because short plays with- 
out scenery could be put on by people 
too busy to put on long ones. We will 
keep on giving skits because we have 
discovered how drama can havea part 
in the public life of the community, 
just as artists have discovered that 
designing a kitchen utensil, an adding 
machine or an airplane can be an im- 
portant function of art. Of course, 
the production of regular plays will 
remain the principal business of drama 
groups. The skit will no more replace 
regular plays than the cartoon the oil 
painting, or the newspaper the novel 
and the poem. 

To the local playwright, the skit 
offers a chance for practical experi- 
ence. In between writing plays for 
that all-but-impossible opening on 
Broadway and that mythical sale to 
Hollywood, the playwright who writes 
and rewrites skits to fit particular 
actors and particular occasions gets 
valuable training, besides having the 
deep satisfaction of participation with 
friends and neighbors in useful com- 
munity activities. 

After the war we will have an ever- 
accelerating problem of adjusting our- 
selves to changing urban communi- 
ties, to changing technological proc- 
esses, to widening world views. While 
the newspapers, the movies and the 
radio can make information available, 
our better adjustments will depend on 
how well we apply that information 
in local neighborhood groups. Com- 
munity harmony will depend on how 


well we achieve a common loyalty an; 
a common purpose. Here the dram. 
especially the public-affairs skit, cq 
have a useful function. 


SIDNEY HOWARD AT 
PASADENA 

HE Pasadena Community Play. 

house, ever resourceful and ente,| 
prising, turned the contretemps thi| 
forced it at the last moment to abay, 
don its projected George M. Cohg, 
season into success. Unable to secu | 
a release on the Cohan plays becaug | 
of legal problems involving Mr. (,.| 
han’s estate, the Playhouse carrie 
out a long cherished scheme. It ded. 
cated its mid-summer festival to Cal. 
ifornia’s distinguished ‘native son’, 
Sidney Howard. As a result, the rith 
annual festival proved one of the mos 
successful in Pasadena’s annals. Th 
plays chosen were, first and perhaps 
most popular of all, They Knew Why 
They Wanted. This was followed by 
Lucky Sam McCarver, The Late Chris. 
topher Bean, Dodsworth, Alien Com, 
Ned McCobd’s Daughter, The Sile 
Cord, and finally Yellow Fack. Th 
sets for all the productions were de. 
signed by Rita Glover, but the play 
were produced by different directors, 
among them Onslow Stevens, Ralph 
Mead and Morris Ankrum. Pasadena 
had previously produced O/ympia and 
Paths of Glory. Taken all together, it 
can point to a notable record of Sidney 
Howard productions. 





SIDNEY HOWARD AT 
CARNEGIE TECH 
agen before Pasadena embarked 
on its Festival, Sidney Howard 
was in the off-Broadway news. Last 
spring, the drama school at the Carne. 
gie Institute of Technology produced 
his (and Will Irwin’s) Lute Song, u- 
der Mary Morris’ direction. An adap 
tation of a Chinese classic, this play 
calls for music, dancing, elaborate 
costuming, special staging and light 
ing. ‘We were fortunate’, writes Mary 
Morris in the June NTC Bulletin, ‘t 
be able to produce it in a profession 
drama school where each one of it 
requirements could be met by peopl 
trained in that special line.’ The o 
casion of this revival provided a ‘mos 
enriching evening in the theatre’. 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
Books on the Theatre 
EGO 6 


Once more the Autobiography of $6.00 
James Agate 
RITER'S CONGRESS 
. Proceedings of the conference of the 5.00 


Hollywood Writers’ Mobilization 

THE ORACLE OF BROADWAY 
Life of Oliver Morosco 4.25 
Helen Morosco & Leonard Pau! Dugger 


A pemeous OF CLASSICAL 


RA 
Philip Whaley Harsh 
An introduction ~ each of the extant 
Greek and Latin plays 
wee a ONE ACT PLAYS OF 1942-43 
arriott 3.00 
sd. ic of the English one-act plays 
MOTHER WORE TIGHTS 
Miriam Young 
An appealing back-stage story of the lives 
of a couple of old-time troupers 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES 


4.00 


Terence Rattigan 2.00 
Ascript of the play now on Broadway 
SCANDINAVIAN | ae OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Four Swedish Plays 2.00 
STUBS: seating capacities of N. Y. Theatres 1.00 


ONLY THE HEART 
Horton Foote 
Ascript of the recent Broadway production. 


48 West 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 











A HIGHLAND FLING 


By Margaret Curtis 


is Now Released Everywhere 
to Amateurs 


The playbooks are fresh from the press. Nota 
line of the script is changed, not one bit of 
breezy business. It’s offered to you just as It 
wos written, with fire and glamoury, by Mar- 
goret Curtis (and so played by her!), and as 
produced by that master showman of a million 
laughs, George Abbott. It's farce, it's fantasy 
—it's fun! It will give your season a flash of 
the unusual. It's just what Robert Garland 
called it: "A top-notch evening's entertainment 
.. just what the show-shop ordered, a fresh 
and funny piece of make-believe.” 


Price per copy 75¢ 
ROYALTY ON APPLICATION 


If you haven’? yet received our rather 
handsome new catalog (describing this 
and other fine plays such as "The Song of 
Bernadette") remember that, like all the 
best things in life, it’s free. 


THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinols 














Theatre Craft Books 
published by Theatre Arts 
are listed on back cover 
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THE THEATRE’S DEBT 
TO THE PAINTER 
From Art to Theatre, Form and 
Convention in the Renaissance, by 
George R. Kernodle. University of 
Chicago Press: $5. 

HEN Broadway becomes too me- 

diocre to be tolerated, when 
beauty flies out of the stagedoor and 
the dull devil of realism settles like a 
miasma in the close confines of the 
modern theatre, it is a joy to turn the 
pages of a book such as George Ker- 
nodle’s and feast one’s eyes on the 
counterfeit presentments of the glory 
that was Renaissance art. THEATRE 
ARTS, in a happy moment (August 
1937), presented its readers with ‘The 
World in the Mirror of the Theatre’, a 
selection of pictures showing how the 
artist, since the days of the Renais- 
sance, has recorded theatre forms, 
theatre conventions and _ theatrical 
performances in paint and canvas, 
woodcut, stone and copper-plate. Mr. 
Kernodle goes back of this aspect of 
theatre as reflected in art, to the ori- 
gins of theatre decor, which he be- 
lieves are to be found in the work of 
the painter and sculptor long before 
stage presentations were in vogue. 
The question of which came first, the 
painter or what we now call the scene 
designer, is a puzzle that has fasci- 
nated many a theatre historian. As 
far as the Renaissance theatre is con- 
cerned, Mr. Kernodle is sure of the an- 
swer: the artist came first. His use of 
certain conventions, his methods of 
organizing space and telling a story, 
his use of symbolic devices, prepared 





BOISE SOROS 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS FALL 


Scandinavian 
Plays 


FIRST SERIES: With an Introduetion by Alrik Gus 
tafson. These Swedish and Finno-Swedish plays of 
the twentieth century have been translated into 
English, $2.00 


The Gallows Man 


BY RUNAR SCHILDT 


Mr. Sleeman Is Coming 


BY HJALMAR BERGMAN 


The Man Without a Soul 


BY PAR LAGERKVIST 


Perhaps a Poet 


BY RAGNAR JOSEPHSON 


SECOND SERIES; With an introduction by Alrik 
Gustafson, These twentieth century Danish and 


Norwegian plays have also been translated into 
English. $3.00 


The Defeat 
Niels Ebbesen 
The Sounding Shell 


BY HELGE KROG 


Anna Sophie Hedvig 


BY KJELD ABELL 


BY NORDAHL GRIEG 


BY KAJ MUNK 





TO BE PUBLISHED FOR THE 
AMERICAN.SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
BY PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


RIHSEC SECS SECS 
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THEATRE ARTS 





| J. B. PRIESTLEY’S 


newest book of plays 


PLAYS 


Four unusual full-length 
plays produced in blacked- 
out London; Music at Night, 
The Long Mirror, They Came to 
@ City, and Desert Highway. 

$2.50 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 

















Now Ready... 
Second and Enlarged — 1944 — Edition 
HOW BEAUTIFUL 
UPON THE MOUNTAIN 
A History of Jacob’s Pillow 
by TED SHAWN Postpaid $1.50 


Lavishly illustrated with over 
100 pictures of famous dancers 


An ideal Christmas present for any dancer, student, 
dance lover. Send check or money order to 


TED SHAWN, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 











OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
CRY HAVOC 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
DECISION 
MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE @ SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE @ LISTEN, PROFESSORI 
THE DUKE IN DARKNESS 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
VICKIE 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
PAPA IS ALL 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 


THREE’S A FAMILY 
UNCLE HARRY 
MRS. JANUARY AND MR. EX 


When Available 


HARRIET © ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 















the public mind for the appearance of 
these same conventions and devices 
on the developing stages of Italy, 
England, Spain, the Netherlands. 

But where did the Renaissance 
painter obtain the forms and tradi- 
tions, which were in due course taken 
over by the theatre? 

‘Almost a dozen historians’, says 
Mr. Kernodle, ‘have traced the begin- 
nings of the architectural backgrounds 
in art to the Greek stage as it took 
form in Athens in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c. and spread around the 
Mediterranean world in the following 
centuries.’ 

Mr. Kernodle’s book is, therefore, 
actually the story of the influence of 
the Greek theatre on the modern 
theatre through the intermediary of 
some fifteen hundred years of painter’s 
convention. 

To establish the background for his 
argument, Mr. Kernodle starts with 
an interesting discussion of the roots 
of theatre forms as shown in painting, 
sculpture and the tableaux vivants. He 
then takes up in turn the theatre 
of the architectural symbol, which 
includes the Terence Academy Fa- 
cade, the Flemish, Elizabethan and 
Spanish popular theatres, and the 
theatre of pictorial illusion — the Ital- 
ian perspective scene as well as the 
compromise development in France 
and England and finally the Baroque 
stage. 

Mr. Kernodle’s book is richly il- 
lustrated and learnedly annotated. It 
is the result of nine years’ intensive 
study here and abroad and is a mine 
of information and illuminating dis- 
cussion on a fascinating period of his- 
tory when the spirit of man flowered 
in creative beauty, rather than in the 
successful pursuit of mass destruction. 









WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 
Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 











THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N. Y. 
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Shakespearel) 
and the A ctors 


‘By 
ARTHUR COLBY SPRAGUE} 


Here is the stage business in 
Shakespeare’s plays, traditional 
and otherwise, from 1660 to 1905, 
Stage business, the actor’s province 
as dialogue is the playwrights, 
reveals its importance as an in 
tegral part of Shakespearian drama 
in this book, the culmination of — 
Professor Sprague’s seven years of 
collecting information from e 
prompt books, reviews, and all 
other possible sources available in J 
this country. $5.00 fg 


**All in all, there is probably no other 
single book which will give the reader 
so clear a picture of how the great 
actors of the past appeared in Shake 
speare.’’ — Edward Wagenknecht in 
The New York Times. 


**It will conjure up for the imaginative 
reader the old fascinating smell of 
grease-paint and musty painted canvas, 
the vision of faded threadbare velvets, 
pinchbeck jewelry and broken gilded 
crowns, the trappings of an age-old 
history of earnest make-believe.” — 
Margaret Webster in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


“*A learned but never dull volume on 
the business of the actors, those tellin 
moves, gestures and expressions which 
clinch the meaning of the line and 
make you remember both it and 
them.’” — George Freedley in Th 
Morning Telegraph. 


*‘Nowhere else can one find in such 
profusion answers to questions which 
inevitably arise, not only when oneof 
the great plays is to be staged but 
when a careful reader tries to visualize ” 
an action.’’ — Joseph Wood Krutch ia 
The Nation. 


“This history is lightened with much 
amusing anecdotage which, however, 
is introduced not merely to entertaif 
the reader but because it has its sig 
nificance.’ — Christian Science Monit. 
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